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CARDS AND THEIR LIMITATIONS. 


0 object seems to give such unqualified torment to our cor- 
respondents as the little parallelogram of pasteboard called 
a card, We constantly receive queries of this kind: 

“Tf a lady has never called on me, but, through my husband’s 
mother, knows of my existence, and invites me to her daughter’s 
wedding, and also encloses cards: for the-receptions to be given 
at the bride’s new house some weeks afterward, do I leave cards 
at the bride’s house a few days after the ceremony, and call on 
the bride, and ignore her mother ?” 

And again: 

“If you are not invited to the reception, but only to the wed- 
ding, do you leave cards at the bride’s house afterward ?” 

The answer to 
these, of course, 
ix that the card 
should be left on 
the lady who in- 
vites you especi- 
ally; and why 
“ignore the mo- 
ther”? It is also 
proper that a card 
or visit be paid 
to the bride on 
one of her recep- 
tion days. 

We find it dif- 
ficult to under- 
stand how the 
confusion arises, 
and after many 
months of pon- 
dering we con- 
clude that these 
questions _—pro- 
ceed from the 
American _mis- 
take that a per- 
son must have a 
personalintroduc- 
tion to the hostess 
before the card is 
sent. This is ab- 
surd on the face 
of it. All society 
must begin some- 
where, and in our 
country, which we 
may now call a 
great camping 
ground for a]l na- 
tions, society be- 
gins by somebody 
visiting somebody 
else. 

We will propose 
acase. Mr. Smith 
goes from New 
York to Minne- 
apolis. He falls 
in love; he mar- 
ries, or proposes 








to marry, Miss 
Carleton, _ whose 
father and mo- 


ther ask him for 
his list of friends 
to whom they can 
send cards, They 
send the wedding- 
ecards thousands 
of miles to the 
friends of their 
prospective son- 
in-law. 

Young 
write apd ask, 
“Shall we send 
our cards to Mr, 
Smith, or to 
Mrs. Carleton, 
who does not 
know us?” And 
how should she? 
What if she does 
not? She pays 
you an  atten- 
tion, nevertheless. 
This is such a 
blind misappre- 
hension of the 
word etiquette that we almost feel like beginning at the beginning 
and telling our readers that etiquette is, first, good feeling, and, 
secondly, good sense. 

Etiquette means. primevally a ticket. It is an Anglo-Norman 
word. It meant the ticket tied to the neck of a bag which de- 
noted its contents. A bag thus ticketed passed unchallenged. 
Our ancestors very far back had their codes of manners. They 
had the chief rules of behavior also printed on cards or tickets, 
and thus the word “etiquette,” which is simply a ticket, came 
to mean what we understand by “ manners and social usages.” 

Thus a card is the very beginning and end of etiquette. When 
a lady sends you her card she sends you a package full of good 
wishes, good intentions, the hospitality of her house, the permis- 
sion for you to enter it. Suppose we return to our illustration, 
and go back to Mr..Smith, your friend, who is.to marry Miss 





ladies 








Fig. 1.—Casuwere anp Sirk Dress.—Ricut 
Sine.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IV., Figs. 15-25, 





Carleton. Has he sent you a card? No; but Mrs, Carleton has. 
Shall you send your card to Mr. Smith, you ask, whom you do 
know, and not to Mrs. Carleton, whom you do not know ? 

No; you ignore Mr. Smith, although he may be your intimate 
friend, excepting so far as a grateful feeling in your heart for his 
remembrance of you, and you thank him silently for having asked 
Mrs. Carleton to invite you; you therefore respond to his good 
intentions by enclosing your card to Mrs. Carleton. Your card is 
yourself. It is your silent representative. 

Remember, therefore, that when a lady sends you her card, al- 
though you may not know her or she you, she has sent you a long 
message, which may read: “Dar Miss S..—We should be very 
happy to see you at the wedding, but you cannot be expected 
to leave New York in midwinter and travel to Minneapolis. Yet 





return all their cards through inadvertence. A young married wo- 
man who goes abroad, for instance, does not know all the people 
who have called on her. Here is one of the disadvantages and 
imperfections of the card system, merely showing that nothing is 
quite complete in this world. 

But always remember this—return a card to the person who in- 
vites you, be it host or hostess; this is decisive 

Another question, also difficult to answer, is this: “How many 
cards should a young wife or husband leave on a large family ?” 

We have an idea that two cards of each will do for the very lar- 
gest family, and that it is absurd to leave a pack of cards, all of 
which will probably be looked over by the hostess alone. How- 
ever, as_there may be variations to this belief and rule, let each 
caller bring his own common-sense to bear, and leave as many 
or as few cards as 
he thinks best. 











YOUNG GIRLS’ 


EASTER COSTUMES. 


Fig. 2.—Sercz Dress.—Fronr. 
(See Fig. 4, Page 228.] 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIIL, Fige. 434. 


Mr. Smith has told us of you, and we send our cards to assure 
you how glad we should be to see you if you could come.—Yours 
truly, Lucy Car.eton.” 

That is what the card means. 

Now your card going back to her conveys your sense of her hos- 
pitality, and the assurance that when the bride, Mrs. Smith, comes 
to the town where you live, you will call upon her, and make her 
welcome in her new home, which is the reading between the lines. 

Another singular question comes to us constantly, which is a 
difficult one to answer: “ Must the bride return personally all the 
calls made on her ?” 

Of course she must, if she can. If. she is prevented by illness, 
bad weather, distance, or mourning, she should send her card. But 
here common-sense and kindness must come in, and every one 
should treat brides with leniency, for they often fail to be able to 


Fig. 3.—Sprrine Mantis. 
For pattern and descrip- 





A young lady 
writes asking us 
if she should, on 
visiting a foreign 
or strange City, 
enclose her card 
to all her gentle 
men friends, with 
a few words pen 
cilled on it as to 





her arrival and 
the date of her 
departure. We 


should say no, not 
at all, any more 


than that she 
should go herseif 
to see these gen- 
tlemen. Her card 
is herself. There- 
fore it must be 
very carefully 
used. Her chap- 
eron, the lady 
whom she is visit- 








ing, should be the 
person to let 
the young lady’s 
friends know that 
she is in town, 
not the young 
lady herself. We 
know that we dif- 
fer in this matier 
from some au- 
thorities, but we 
always endeavor 
to be on the safe 
side as to the 
proprieties, and 
to give the best 








advice. Another 
question often 
asked is, Should 
one leave cards 
after an after- 
noon tea? Notin 


New York or Lon- 
don. Leave cards 
at the tea, whether 
you go or not, but 
not afte r; for aft- 
ernoon tea has 
invented 
partly to supply 
that much-needed 
institution — “a 
clearing-house for 
ecards,” so often 
proposed at New- 
port and in the 
height of the sea- 
everywhere, 
In London every 
one calls the next 
day after a ball 
and leaves cards, 
not asking to sée 
the hostess, It 
is less rigorous in 
New York, but it 
is still deemed po- 
lite. Every one ev- 
erywhere should 
leave cards after 
a dinner within a 
week; but an aft- 
ernoon tea is exempt, because an afternoon tea is considered ‘a 
call. Indeed, now in the most fashionable houses no tea is offer. 
ed; the very phantom of refreshment has vanished; the lady is 
at home to receive calls, without tea or cake, and yet she has put 
“afternoon tea” on her card. It is the survival of a name after 
the custom has passed. 

Another card question comes from a man, and is also difficult to 
answer: “ After calling several times on a lady who has asked me 
to call, yet is never at home, shall I continue to call or send 
cards?” We should say no, unless some gentleman member of 
the family returns the call, or the lady sends a card with the date 
of her reception written upon it. 

Another friend asks us if it is proper to write an invitation on 
a visiting-card. We should say yes, decidedly. This has the en- 
dorsement of the highest authority; for informal evening visita, 
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son 














tion see Supp!., No. 
VIL., Figs. 39-42. 
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for afternoon teas, for even quite large parties, 
we now have the simple visiting-card, with the 
hour and species of entertainment pencilled, or 
written in ink, or engraved, as the case may be, 
in the left-hand corner. This, however, is not 
done when inviting people to dinners or weddings. 
In the matter of weddings, cards should be sent 
to the host and hostess and to the bride and 
groom even if not invited to the house, the cere- 
mony of inviting guests to the church being equiv- 
alent to the ceremony of inviting them to the 
house, as a modern dwelling will not hold all of 
a large company. The question is then asked, 
““Where shall I send cards if I have only been 
asked to the church? Ido not know where these 
people live.” The answer is, address your return 
cards to the full address of your host and to his 
city, and the postman must find out for you where 
he lives. Such letters rarely go wrong. 

Another question frequently asked is this, 
“Shall P. P.C. be put on a card if the lady is 
only leaving the city for the summer?” We 
should say no. These letters are used when one 
is leaving a country or a strange city. The wife 
of an army officer who is leaving the city for a 
Western post thus bids adieu, or if a lady leaves 
for Europe she can advise her friends in this 
manner. But for the ordinary practice of leaving 
town for the summer it is too ceremonious. 

Cards are no longer tortured into various shapes 
by being turned down at the corners. A card is 
your sign-manual, It shows that you have call- 
ed to see your friend. If not able to accept his 
or her hospitality, you have done the best you 
can; you have been there; you do not need to 
emphasize that simple fact. If a lady is leaving 
a city which has been her home to go to another 
city to live, she sometimes sends two cards in an 
envelope, on one of which is written P. P. C., and 
on the other her new address ; thus her friend is 
invited to call on her in her new home. 

There are occasions when a call is almost in- 
dispensable—congratulatory calls, calls of condo- 
lence, calls of courtesy. A bride should be called 
on to welcome her to her new house, a young mo- 
ther should be called on to congratulate her on 
the arrival of her first-born, a friend hastens to 
offer good wishes in person. On the other hand, 
one should hasten to call if any calamity has fall- 
en on the house, and there are general cails which 
every one enjoys—what used to be mentioned in 
the country as “ going a-visiting.” 

But when one has an immense acquaintance, 
feeble health, no carriage, and something to do, 
all this becomes impossible. What, therefore, is 
the alternative? The card must be sent to repre- 
sent the absent friend, and as one has not always 
money and service at hand to have the card taken 
by a messenger, it is now considered proper to 
send this representative of one’s self by post. It 
is a visit which one would have paid if one could. 
Take that for granted. 

In all large cities strangers should call first, as 
no one can know of their presence. In the coun- 
try, this is reversed. But no one who is a respect- 
able person need be ashamed to make the first 
call. 

We have spoken of the personal nature of 
cards, but not of their limitations. One friend 
writes to us that he desires to know what to do 
with his card if his hostess opens the door her- 
self. 

Here we should advise him to put it in his 
pocket, and say, “ Mrs. Brown, I am Mr. Craw- 
ford; permit me to introduce myself.” If she is 
in the parlor, he can send it in by the servant, 
if he is not well known to her, If he is, he need 
only send in his name. 

Cards have a decided limitation when they 
bear no address. People come to New York 
very often bringing letters of introduction, which 
they leave with their card, but no street or num- 
ber. How to find them, in this busy beehive of 
New York, becomes a problem we must ask 
again and again. 

The old-fashioned wedding-cards were of sil- 
ver edge, satin finish, sometimes held together 
with silver wire. All that frippery has passed, 
and cards have their limitations in now being of 
plain card-board neatly engraved in running script. 
Young women should always prefix the word 
“* Miss” to their names. Young bachelors may, 
if they choose, do without the “ Mr.,” but it is 
more elegant to use it. 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
XII. 

HE excuse is frequently made by cooks that 

a variety of vegetables cannot be prepared 
without making the atmosphere of the entire 
liouse most unpleasant. This is a fallacy. The 
most strongly flavored vegetables, such as cab- 
bage and onions, can be cooked with but little 
escape of their odor if their substance is not dis- 
integrated by excessive boiling. The pungent 
oil which gives flavor to the different kinds of 
cabbage, turnip, and onion does not escape from 
their tissues as long as they remain intact. Ad- 
vantage may be taken of this fact in peeling 
onions; if only the dry outer layers of skin are 
removed, and the fresh juicy portion left uncut, 
very little of the oil can escape; it is so volatile 
that it dissipates through the air directly the 
vegetable is cut. If onions are held under 
water while they are being peeled, or in a strong 
draught of air, the oil will not affect the eyes, be- 
cause it cannot reach them. At least the onions 
can be held so that the oil need not rise directly 
into the eyes. A little washing soda dissolved 
in the water used for washing knives and dishes 
employed in cooking onions will remove the 
strong odor that remains upon them. If a knife 
that has been used to cut onions is subsequently 
used for chopping parsley, the odor will be over- 
come. Some cooks always keep a parsley root 
by them, aud after cutting onions run the knife 





through the parsley. If a little parsley dipped 
in vinegar is eaten after onions, the odor in the 
breath will be less perceptible. The water in 
which cabbage, turnips, and onions are boiled is 
likely to impart its odor to sinks and drains; for 
destroying the odor keep a lump of washing 
soda in the sink, and pour some boiling water 
into the drain after emptying the cabbage water. 
Copperas water is a good deodorizer and disin- 
fectant: it is made by putting a pound or more 
of copperas in a wooden tub, and pouring over it 
two or three pailfuls of boiling water. As the 
copperas dissolves and the water is used, more 
may be added; there should always be some un- 
dissolved copperas in the bottom of the tub. 

This is such a simple and inexpensive disin- 
fectant that it leaves no excuse for bad odors 
about the drains. Every house-keeper can see 
that a pailful of hot copperas water is poured 
into the sinks and closets at least twice a 
week, 

In the country the water in which vegetables 
have been boiled may go with the pigs’ feed, or 
be poured upon the ground far enough from the 
well to prevent any drainage into it. 

To return to the subject of boiling vegeta- 
bles. Generally Americans boil vegetables too 
long, until their substance is so softened as al- 
most to become a pulp; in this way the flavor, 
color, and nutriment are sacrificed. Sometimes 
the objection has been made by cooks who fol- 
lowed the old method that certain vegetables 
boiled only until tender were not done. The de- 
cision is a relative one; when people have been 
accustomed to eat vegetables boiled to a pulp 
they may think those underdone which retain 
their form, flavor, and color. Strictly speaking, 
vegetables are done when their substance is ten- 
der enough to permit of easy mastication. In 
the season of green vegetables illustrations might 
be multiplied; for present purposes we will take 
the winter varieties, spinach and cabbage. The 
principles that are involved in the cookery of 
spinach will apply to any vegetable known as 
“greens,” such as the various kales, cabbage 
sprouts, beet-tops, dandelion, etc.; and what is 
true of boiling cabbage is equally so in regard 
to Brussels sprouts and cauliflower. The various 
“ greens” are usually boiled until they are a dark 
brownish-green mass of pulp and fibre, without 
much individual taste; cooks say they are not 
done before they reach that stage, because they 
are trying to make the fibres of the leaf stems 
tender; they boil them until the edible substance 
is almost entirely destroyed, and still the fibres 
remain. 

If before cooking the vegetables the tough 
fibres were removed, the entire matter would be 
simplified. The objection is sometimes made that 
this method is wasteful. When the “ greens” are 
too mature it may seem so because so much has 
to be taken away; but if an actual measurement 
of quantity were made between vegetables prop- 
erly trimmed and boiled and others untrimmed 
and boiled to a pulp, the advantage of the latter 
would prove doubtful in point of quantity, while 
their flavor and nourishment would have been 
sacrificed. The important point is to use only 
tender, immature vegetables, in which the fibre 
has not become so far developed as to be stringy. 
If their appearance does not indicate their con- 
dition, break a leaf stem with the fingers ; if it is 
likely to cook tender it will be rather crisp and 
succulent as opposed to a tough, stringy substance 
which cannot be broken off. If the tender spin- 
ach plants are not available, then only the tender 
leaves of the older kind must be used; after 
washing the spinach in plenty of cold water until 
ali sand is removed, take off the tough, stringy 
stalks ; put the spinach into a large pot half full 
of actually boiling salted water, and boil it fast 
until the leaves are tender, but not reduced to a 
pulp: spinach will boil in from three to fifteen 
minutes, according to its age. When the spinach 
is just tender, drain it, throw it into a large pan 
of cold water, and cool it; when it is cold, drain 
it again, pressing the water out of it; this pro- 
cess will preserve its color and flavor, and it will 
be ready to heat with any sauce, or simply with 
salt, pepper, and butter; but do not heat it until 
just before it is to be served. 

If this process is closely followed, the spinach 
will come to the table green and palatable, a dish 
wholly superior to the astringent, unsightly com- 
pound generally served. If the flavor of ham or 
corned beef is desired, boil the spinach in water 
in which either has been cooked; but be sure 
that the water is boiling when the spinach is put 
into it, that there is plenty to cover the spinach, 
and that when it is tender it is drained and laid 
in cold water. The first contact with the boiling 
water closes the cells of the vegetable, and pre- 
serves its coloring matter and flavor, both of 
which would be soaked out of it by the action 
of simply warm water; the immersion in cold 
water checks the heat, 2nd serves thus to retain 
the color and flavor, which would escape directly 
the substance of the vegetable softened by the 
continued application of heat. 

The same principles apply to the cooking of 
cabbage. It is usually served in a watery mass 
of strong flavor and disagreeable odor. Under 
proper treatment it can be made as delicate and 
palatable as cauliflower. This assertion may 
momentarily tax belief, but it is correct, as any 
reader of the Bazar may demonstrate by abso- 
lutely following the directions here given for cook- 
ing it. In all the years of teaching cookery I 
have never found a cabbage that could not be 
boiled tender in half an hour; and generally the 
time required is from ten to fifteen minutes. 
But in order to do this there must be no devia- 
tion from the fixed method : 

Trim off the decayed outer leaves of the cab- 
bage, but do not reject the sound green ones. 
Cut the head in quarters, or tear the leaves off, 
so that the cabbage may be thoroughly washed 
in plenty of cold salted water; before washing 
the cabbage put over the fire a large kettle half 





full of water, salt it, and let boil; after washing 
the cabbage cut out the tough, stringy parts of 
the stalks, leaving the tender, succulent portions ; 
cut the cabbage in pieces which can be managed 
at table, about an inch Jong and half an inch 
wide, but leave several bits of the stalk large 
enough to be easily found in trying the cabbage 
to see if it is done. Put the cabbage into the 
salted boiling water, cover the kettle, and boil 
the cabbage fast ; do not let the water slop over 
on the stove, because that would make an odor, 
Boil the cabbage steadily until the stalk is ten- 
der—not soft and watery, but just tender enough 
to be easily masticated. Set aside any precon- 
ceived ideas of cooking cabbage, and believe 
that it is done as soon as the stalk is tender. 
Drain the cabbage when it is tender, put with 
it enough salt, pepper, and butter to make a pal- 
atable seasoning, and stir it over the fire until 
the butter is melted; then serve it at once. A 
little vinegar may be heated with the other sea- 
soning. But the cabbage will be best if just 
moistened with white or cream sauce, which may 
be made while itis boiling. Although the recipe 
has been given, it may be well to repeat it: stir 
together a tablespoonful each of butter and flour 
over the fire, and when they bubble, gradually 
stir with them a pint of hot water or milk, anda 
palatable seasoning of salt, pepper, and nut- 
meg. 

Let the Bazar readers test this method, and 
banish forever the disagreeable odor of over- 
cooked cabbage from their houses. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF EXPRESSION 
IN PIANO-FORTE PLAYING. By 
ADOLPH F. CHRISTIANI. Illustrated with 
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The book is one which every pianist in the coun- 
try, elementary or advanced, should carefully read 
and take to heart... . The language is always clear, 
and has that directness which only a teacher can 
give who has for years endeavored to make himself 
intelligible to pupils who are often obtuse.—The 
Nation, N. Y. 

The book is exhaustive, perspicuous, and based 
throughout on sound authorities. The examples 
quoted (in musical notation) are very numerous 
and happily selected —Independent, N. Y. 

To that highest class of studying pianists, those 
who, having gone as far as possible through the 
routine of the piano, and are proficient in tech- 
nique, is this work addressed....To these Mr. 
Curistiant’s book will be found exceedingly useful. 
....It is a positive advance in American musical 
education when a work like Mr. Curistiant’s finds, 
as it doubtless will, many readers. The book aims 
at the highest artistic efficiency —N. Y. Times. 
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COLLEGE WORK VS. HEALTH 
FOR WOMEN. 


TATISTICS are being pushed to the 

front and place of honor in all social 
and economic discussions; there are few 
subjects where they could have more inter- 
est for women than the one heading this 
paper. 

Until very lately there was nothing bunt 
individual experience or opinion to throw 
light on the matter, but the Sixteenth Re- 
port of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statis- 
tics of Labor publishes data in regard to the 
health of female college graduates, furnish- 
ed by the Association of Collegiate Alumna, 
which effectively answer the strenuous ob- 
jection so often uttered against “higher 
education” for women, “it ruins their 
health” and “makes them helpless for any 
after-life work.” It is a teiling brief in the 
cause of College Work, too long placed in a 
false position, and forced to appear in the 
court of public opinion versus Health. The 
facts presented were gathered from gradu- 
ates of the twelve following colleges or 
universities in the United States open to 
women—nine coeducational, the last three 
for women only: 












Name. Date ot 
Organization, 

Wesleyan University .. 1881 
Oberlin College......- 1833 
University of Michigan ..............+..-4- 1841 
University of Wisconsin .........-.-..+.... 1849 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology..... 1865 
University of Kansas...............-.000008 1866 
Cornell University .......-.-..6-eeeeerceeee 1868 
Syracuse University .......-..0..seeeeeeees 1871 
SR TEU 0s oon cosnbovadscodsaye> 187: 
Vasmat OOMORO... 202 ccccccccccrccscececoces 1865 
EE IE 6 id i'n dain sic eas cd ducks cewtaces 1875 
Wellesley College........-.---sssgeeeeeeees 1875 


Of the 1290 graduates applied to, 705, or 
54.65 per cent., answered the questions, 
which, full and minute, were classed under 
the seven general divisions of “Conditions 
of Childhood,” “ Individual Health,” “ Fam- 
ily Health,” “College Conditions,” “Condi- 
tions since Graduation,” “ Death of an Alum- 





na,” “Remarks.” Under “Remarks,” per- 
sonal views not covered by schedule could 
be expressed, and suggestions made of 
plans likely to raise the standard of health 
among students. 

Some one may object that this testimony 
is drawn from prejudiced sources, but as a 
medical journal has well said, “If the fu- 
ture mothers of our country are being ruin- 
ed physically by our methods of education, 
who would wish with such downright ear- 
nestness of purpose to remedy the impend- 
ing evil as our educated women them- 
selves ?” 

Mr. CARROLL D. WriIGHT, the statistician, 
conservatively “sums up” thus: “It is suf- 
ficient to say that the female graduates of 
our colleges and universities do not seem to 
show as the result of their college studies 
and duties any marked difference in gen- 
eral health from the average health likely 
to be reported by an equal number of wo- 
men engaged in other kinds of work.” 

These elaborately detailed statistics dem- 
onstrate that the higher education of wo- 
men, as hitherto followed, and likely to be 
continued, is not only not detrimental to 
health, but is a healthy and invigorating 
preparation for useful lives sensibly and ra- 
tionally pursued. 

The tables report that 62 per cent. studied 
moderately, about 9 per cent. between mod- 
erately and severely, some 28 per cent. se- 
verely, and only 0.57 studied but little. In 
regard to college habits, over 90 per cent. 
had regular hours for eating, and 82 per 
cent. for sleeping. Only some 4 per cent. 
entered society to any extent; 48 per cent. 
did not enter it at all; the rest but moder- 
ately. From the summary table of physic- 
al conditions we find that whereas there 
was a hardly perceptible falling off in health 
during college life, there has been a higher 
average since graduation than at any earlier 
period, and that during college life itself 
there was nearly 24 per cent. less deteriora- 
tion as compared with the loss in health re- 
ported during working-time by the work- 
ing-women of Boston. 

Of those who studied severely, but were 
in good health during the period of severe 
study, over 92 per cent. still retain their 
health; but of those who had to sustain men- 
tal strain with a weak body, only some 62 
per cent. report good health now. More- 
over, those who worried over studies alone 
show no perceptible change in health ; those 
who worried over personal affairs, a decline 
in health of 10 per cent.; those who worried 
over both studies and personal affairs, a de- 
cline of 15 per cent.; but those who worried 
over neither show an increase of health during 
college life of 10 per cent. 

The tables clearly indicate that the health 
of female college students is better when 
they do not enter at too early an age, and 
that the best preparation for a successful 
college course in good health is plenty of 
fresh air and exercise during the prepara- 
tory years of study. An explanation of the 
loss of health on the part of some graduates 
can easily be found in their neglect of reg- 
ular habits, or in inherited predisposition to 
disease. Either man or woman constitu- 
tionally weak or indifferent to hygienic 
laws will suffer permanently if called upon 
to endure any regular hard work, mental or 
physical, between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-two, the formative period of life. 
Yet in spite of this good general rule, fully 
30 per cent. of the total deterioration in 
health during the college life of these wo- 
men was only from “excellent” to “ good” ; 
even the severe students who overtaxed their 
strength did not suffer materially, and since 
graduation have returned to the normal con- 
dition at entrance to college. So much for 
the physical effects of the higher educa- 
tion. 

Since entering life a number of the gradu- 
ates have found occupation as teachers, but 
the majority are engaged in household, so- 
cial, and philanthropic work—not. profes- 
sional in the ordinary sense—which adds 
significance to the fact that whereas the 
average age of the graduates is twenty-eight 
and a half years, only a little over one-quar- 
ter are married, a much larger proportion 
remaining single at that age than among 
an equal number of women selected “at 
large.” 

The tardiness to marry shown by college 
graduates should not be construed as an un- 
favorable result of the higher education of 
women, but as an effect which in the future 
must be fruitful of good. Temporarily it 
may be that a smaller proportion of college- 
bred women will marry; their training 
makes them more fastidious, more thought- 
ful, more sensitive to the risks of marriage 
which the records of our divorce courts dis- 
play in lurid light, and also more indepen- 
dent of the support which matrimony is con- 
ventionally believed to insure to a woman. 
But no influence can be ultimately wrong 
in its tendencies which encourages women 
to take high and earnest ground on the 
“marriage question,” prevents them from 
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thonghtlessly rushing into the most solemn 
of human compacts, or which helps to fix 
a purer standard of fitness for marriage 
than the need of a support or the desire for 
an establishment. 

Home life and domestic felicity in the ag- 
gregate must gain from an increase in the 
number of single women who, supplied by 
education with the power of self-support, 
feel no pressure to change. their condition 
except the nobler impulses of sentiment and 
duty. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
A MUCH-ABUSED CLASS. 


N the first number of the latest monthly mag- 
azine there is a pungent paper by a trained 
essayist on “ Domestic Service” in America. The 
theme is one that has called forth unbounded 
lamentation ever since the foundation of our gov- 
ernment, and if we are to believe our author, 
matters were never quite so bad as to-day. He 
quotes the once famous Men and Manners in 
America, written fifty years ago by Colonel Ham- 
ilton, in which that lively writer declared that 
“at an American dinner party the first dish to be 
served up is the roasted mistress of the house.” 
The essayist declares that all persons of limited 
income are “ subjected to the tyranny of domes- 
tics,” and that no one has yet solved the problem 
how to harmonize this relation “so that persons 
of limited incomes can have a comfortable home.” 
The only consolation he gives is to show from 
the range of English literature—and he does it ef- 
fectually—that servants have been always held up 
as the source of every evil, The only question 
is whether he does not prove too much in this 
last effort, and whether this would not simply as- 
sign this class to the same category with lawyers, 
doctors, and mothers-in-law—classes which, while 
considered tolerably useful in teal life, have al- 
ways been held to be fair game upon the English 
stage. 

As to the general fact that things are not very 
much better in England than in America, as re- 
spects domestic service, he is undoubtedly right. 
The inexperienced American is often amazed to 
find that there exists under the decorous surface 
of English home life a world of struggle and 
heart-burning that is leading more and more to 
the introduction of French and German servants. 
Already this has gone so far that at the great 
London hotels the English attendant, with his 
“ Yessir,” is becoming a thing of the past. In 
families there are not only our troubles to be en- 
countered, but others which belong to the very 
framework of English society, and which we as 
yet hardly know—the jealousies between those in 
and out of livery, between those who dine with 
the common servants and in the house-keeper’s 
room. I once travelled on the Rhine with two 
well-bred English ladies, who were constantly re- 
curring, during the whole summer day, to the 
woes of their domestic life; though these were 
not precisely similar, since the one made it a rule 
of her household that no letter should be received 
at the door if addressed to a house-maid as “ Miss,” 
while the other seemed only amused at this last 
struggle of social dignity. 

But is it not time to confront the bugbear of 
demestic tyranny, and see if it is, after all, as 
black as it is painted? The only way surely is 
to appeal to personal experience, and to ask peo- 
ple to lay their hands on their hearts and say if 
the case is so bad. Since reading this impas- 
sioned complaint I have been led to review my 
own house-keeping experience, covering about 
twenty-five years in all, and distributed over four 
different towns or cities, During certain parts 
of this period I have been myself the house- 
keeper, and always one of those whose literary 
pursuits keep them much at home, and put them 
therefore more beliind the scenes than those who 
only go home at night. And I can truly say that 
during all this period good service has been the 
rule and bad service the exception. A hasty re- 
view brings up the names and personalities of 
about thirty different “ hired girls,” of a variety of 
nations—English, Irish, Nova Scotian, and Amer- 
ican, white or black. Of all this number I can 
only recall a single one who left the house in an- 
ger, or had to be summarily dismissed. Not one 
was intemperate or showed any tendency that 
way; only one was even suspected of stealing, 
and that theft was never proved. Only one did 
anything disgraceful, to my knowledge, and she 
was a remarkably prepossessing Irish Protestant, 
who had disarmed suspicion by holding little 
prayer-meetings in the kitchen. As a rule, these 
women were faithful, honest, loyal, industrious, 
and affectionate; in some cases intelligent and 
refined. The one weakness which was common 
among them was a want of strict truthfulness, 
but this was more often exhibited in defence of 
their employers’ interests than against them. 
Can any one reasonably demand more than this 
in return for board, lodging, and three or four 
dollars a week ? 

And is it possible that this experience can have 
been entirely exceptional or wholly accidental ? 
May not the individuality—or, as scientific ob- 
servers call it, the “ personal equation” —of the lady 
of the house have something to do with it, where 
a household flows smoothly? ‘“ Doctor,” said a 
physician of my acquaintance to another, “ how 
do you account for it that so many of our public 
men seem to have such queer wives?” “TI can’t 
explain it,” said the other, “unless it is that the 
wives have often such queer husbands,” I cannot 
help suspecting something of this in case of em- 
ployer and domestic. We come here upon ground 
where a mere man can give no opinion which will 
not be somewhat distrusted, and perhaps reason- 
ably, but where even a man can observe some- 
thing, were it only by watching the ways of those 
who are, by reason of sex, his superior officers. 











I am told by those to whom I thus look up that 
a portion of their good luck, if luck it be, lies in 
the fact of some personal knowledge of house- 
keeping, enabling them to lay out work and as- 
sign it better than if they were ignorant. Every 
one renders more willing service, I am told, to one 
who knows just what that service is and ought to 
be. But I am given to understand that most de- 
pends, above all, upon the method of selecting 
domestics. 

Those employers whom I have in view rare- 
ly go to an intelligence-office, but hold the best 
way of filling a gap to be the private recom- 
mendation of those already known and trust- 
ed. There are in all towns—at least all of our 
older towns—whole families of settled and es- 
tablished character, in which a standard of self- 
respect prevails, and from which a younger sister 
or a cousin can he taken with perfect confidence 
as to the moral essentials. This is especially the 
case with our Irish-American population, among 
whom there are many mothers in Israel—or mo- 
thers in Erin—whose simple “ I think Nora would 
suit you, ma’am,” is worth to the deliberate em- 
ployer a whole envelopeful of vague and unsatis- 
factory recommendations, With all the impul- 
sive and illogical ways of this class of our popu- 
lation, there is about many of their women of 
middle life, and often in very humble circum- 
stances, a quality of essential trustworthiness and 
rectitude to which but scanty justice has yet 
been done by our writers for the press. Beyond 
these hints as to selection, I can obtain from 
my advisers very little counsel as to their secret 
of success, except this comprehensive maxim, 
“ Treat them as human beings.” However mark- 
ed the difference between you and them as to edu- 
cation, or pursuits, or age, the fact remains that 
you and they are alike human, The joys, the 
hopes, the encouragements, the little kindnesses, 
that reach you will reach them ; and, on the other 
hand, they, like you, are happier in the end to be 
treated with steady and methodical discipline than 
to be alternately urged and kept back, petted and 
nagged. It may not always be easy, but in view 
of the far more arduous perplexities that life 
brings, it seems to me a great mistake-to treat 
this as one of the hardest or most disccuraging. 

T. W. H. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
COTTON DRESSES. 


URING the quiet of the Lenten season the 

home dress-maker with the assistance of a 
seamstress prepares the cotton dresses that 
are to be worn in midsummer, and leaves the 
more elaborate Easter toilettes for later designs 
that will be brought from Paris by the fashion- 
able dress-makers. Simple designs that are eas- 
ily taken apart, yet give an appearance of ful- 
ness, are most in favor for the light colored ba- 
tistes, embroidered muslins, and ginghams, whose 
constant freshness is their beauty. 

The gathered basque and long draperies are 
liked for such dresses. If the fabric is colored 
and quite transparent, it is the custom at the best 
furnishing houses to make the basque double; 
that is, if the dress is of écru batiste or of pink 
mull, the basque is lined throughout with the 
same batiste or mull. This is done in order that 
the waist may be of the same shade as the skirts, 
which are of course doubled. If the basque is 
of opaque stuff such as gingham or cambric, it 
is made without a lining, and is worn over a 
white corset cover, and the same is true of the 
embroidered fabrics that come in open designs, 
in stripes, and in all-over patterns. The ful- 
ness is confined to the front of the basque, and 
is made in various ways, the simplest plan being 
to add two or three inches of extra width to the 
fronts when cutting them by any basque pattern, 
and gathering this fulness at the neck, the waist 
line, and at the end of the basque. In other 
basques three pleats or folds, each an inch wide, 
are laid at the neck, pressed flatly down the 
fronts, and shirred across at the waist line. Still 
others have this effect given by straight searfs of 
the material set on down each side of the buttons 
and button-holes. The back of such basques is 
smoothly fitted with some postilion pleats, or 
else is bunched up in soft drapery on the tour- 
nure. The fronts and back are longer than the 
sides, and the edge is finished with a bias piping 
fold neatly faced on. A high standing collar of 
the material is stitched on the edges. The coat 
sleeves have a gathered searf near the wrist to 
match the fronts, Small pea-shaped tinted pearl 
buttons fasten the basque. 

For more elaborate basques embroidery is add- 
ed in revers beside the gathered vests, or else it 
is inserted in V shape down the back and front 
alike. Insertions with straight edges are used for 
the V in these corsages, while an edging that is 
scalloped on one side is needed for the revers. 
White open-worked embroideries are used, but 
there is also a great fancy for embroidery of the 
color of the dress, or else designed in reference 
to the dress, combining its color with several 
others. 

Round waists gathered to a belt and the yoke 
waists that simulate guimpes are also liked for 
simple muslin dresses, and these are commended 
to the home dress-maker because they are easily 
fitted, and as they need not be lined they are also 
easily washed, and can be “done up” at home by 
the family laundress. Rows of insertion and 
lengthwise tucks can make these waists very 
dressy, but they are quite pretty enough for gen- 
eral wear when made without trimming, being 
finished with a neat high collar of the material 
doubled, or at most an embroidered scalloped 
band is used for the collar and euffs. Surplice 
fronts are also used with these round waists, leav- 
ing the neck open in the stylish V shape. These 
are made by gathering the straight fronts in at 
the shoulder seams without curving them out for 
the neck. Soft frills of lace or an embroidered 








edging trim the V fronts, and these fronts are 
sometimes lapped at the waist line. 

The basque-waists of satteens and other cotton 
fabrics that require to be sent to a professional 
scourer instead of being washed at home are made 
up, just as those of stuff or silk dresses are, with 
a lining, and are fully whaleboned. 

Long draperies permanently sewed to a foun- 
dation skirt are on most of the cotton dresses 
shown in the furnishing houses, but the home 
dress-maker is advised to make separate over- 
skirts, or at least to use the least intricate pat- 
terns, with straight breadths that may be caught 
up by buttons, or tapes, or drawing-strings, or by 
ribbon bows. Three or four wide pleats down 
the left side are held in place by cross tapes 
tacked underneath them, and the front breadths 
sewed next these are drawn across to the right 
side, and caught up in folds by buttons and loops. 
The back breadths are straight, and are gathered 
to the belt. Regular apron over-skirts will be worn 
with short or long fronts, as the wearer chooses, 
in precisely the same shapes so long used, and 
merely hemmed, or else edged with embroidery 
or with lace. One or two narrow ruffles, either 
gathered or pleated, edge the lower skirt of cot- 
ton stuffs, and there are kilt-pleated skirts shown 
for young ladies and misses. 

Combinations of two materials are very capri- 
ciously arranged in these cotton goods, and af- 
ford many good devices for remodelling partly 
worn summer dresses, For instance, the basque 
and foot-pleatings may be of plain pink gingham, 
with the skirts, the revers, collar, and cuffs of 
embroidered or figured gingham that has brown 
squares or sprigs all over it. A blue gingham 
dress may have a basque and over-skirt of striped 
blue and white or blue and red, while the pleats 
down one side, or else the kilt skirt, may be of 
plain blue gingham. In buying a new dress it 
is the better economy to have the whole dress of 
one fabric, unless two shorter lengths can be 
used together, 

For white muslins those with embroidered 
stripes are the newest style, and dresses are im- 
ported made up entirely of wide insertions sew- 
ed together to give the effect of stripes. These 
embroidered stripes sometimes form a Figaro 
jacket with closely fitted postilion back, and the 
fronts cut away to show a full soft vest which 
may be of very delicate crépe lisse or of silk 
muslin, or else of the more substantial cotton 
crapes, worn with a wide soft sash of scarlet or 
blue moiré, or of India silk or surah, or it may 
be of velvet laid in folds wide across the front 
and falling in short wide loops and ends on the 
left side quite far back. The striped embroid- 
ery then hangs in long tabs down the skirt fronts, 
each tab being fastened by a rosette at the foot, 
while the back breadths are slightly draped. In 
some instances the striped embroidery forms a 
demi-polonaise which has a basque front and 
long back, or else this is reversed, having the 
fronts straight and long as a redingote, while 
the back is a short basque falling on full straight 
gathered breadths of plain French nainsook,. 

For young girls’ graduating dresses sheer 
French nainsook is chosen, and is trimmed with 
some Oriental lace, or with the woven Valen- 
ciennes laces that are in such exquisite designs 
that they are used by the most fastidious wo- 
men, Surplice-belted corsages and the V-necked 
basques without lining are preferred for young 
girls’ dressy toilettes. The sleeves extend to 
the elbow, and they have a V of inserted lace 
wide at the armhole and tapered to a point just 
above the frill at the elbow. If the neck is thin 
and needs to be covered close to the throat, a 
dog-collar of white ribbon covered with lace is 
used, and piece lace is gathered in the V-shaped 
opening to form a pointed plastron. White sat- 
in or watered silk ribbon bows are on the left 
side of the neck, on the elbows, and in front at 
the waist line, with a ladder of smaller bows 
down the left side; or else the latter are omitted 
and a wider sash ribbon is used, falling in a large 
bow on the left side quite far back. The skirt 
of such a dress is made just long enough to touch 
behind (not in a demi-train that lies ten inches 
on the floor), and is formed of long wide side 
pleats that may be laid quite plain, or may have 
a row of the insertion down each pleat ; to make 
this skirt light and soft there should be a plain 
gathered nainsook skirt underneath it, above the 
foundation skirt, making a triple skirt in the 
back. The front may have diagonal rows of in- 
sertion and muslin in its draped apron, or else 
there may be a fan-pleated apron of the plain 
nainsook edged with lace. When a lace dress is 
not thought too elaborate for a graduating toilette 
the Valenciennes net is chosen, and is made up 
in a gathered corsage similar to that of the re- 
ception toilette illustrated on page 212 of Bazar 
No. 13, Vol. XIX. Full gathered frills of nar- 
row lace with a scalloped edge and pleated tuck- 
ed ruffles of muslin are found to be necessary for 
the foot of lower skirts of white muslin dresses, 
no matter how low the draperies may fall. There 
are also panels of gathered lace ruffles placed on 
one side of the skirt, or between the fan dra- 
peries of the front, 

Sashes are very largely imported, and are found 
in some guise on most of the cotton dresses. 
They are used in contrasts of color that seem ex- 
aggerated to plain tastes, such as bright scarlet 
satin ribbon on dark blue satteens, or sombre 
brown watered ribbon on plain pink mull dresses. 

Among the new cotton fabrics those with frisé 
effects are shown in stripes, blocks, and bars of 
quaint soft colors, such as light blue, buff, or pale 
rose Chambéry, with green or brown or dark red 
frisé figures. These are made up in combination 
with plain Chambéry skirts, the figured fabric be- 
ing used for a second skirt that nearly conceals it, 
except where it is raised on one side or on both. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; James McCrerery & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Le Bouritiier Brotuers ; 
and Stern Broruers. 


PERSONAT. 


Lonpon has a fencing club with more than 
one hundred members. It is very exclusive and 
aristocratic. At the head of the membership 
list are the names of the Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of Edinburgh. 

—Mr. ALEXANDER GREGER, the first attaché 
of the Russian legation at Washington, had al 
ready become a popular member of society here 
when he was called back to Russia by the death 
of his father. He was elected to membership in 
several of our clubs. 

—Mr. Joun Fiske, in addition to all his other 
duties in New York, is giving a series of special 
evening lectures .at the Windsor Hotel. His 
subjects relate to early American history, al- 
though they must not be confounded with his 
regular series of historical lectures, 

—The Gramercy Park School and Tool-house 
Association will shortly be incorporated, the in- 
corporators (who will have the right to issue 
and sell stock) being well-known and esteemed 
persons, among them Mr. F. A. P. BAkNakD, Mr. 
ABRAM 8. Hewitt, Mr. PaRKe Gopwin, Mr. E 
L. Youmans, Mr. F. B. TourBer, Mr. ANDREW 
Cakneoie, General ALEXANDER 8S. Wess, and 
Mr. CouRTLANDT PALMER. The principle which 
underlies this school is that a child can be most 
effectually educated by doing, seeing, and hand 
ling things. In other words, the pupil should 
become, under intelligent direction, as far as 
possible his own teacher. 

—Mr. Bronson Howarp, whose play at the 
Lyceum Theatre, One of Our Girls, is still very 
popular, is at work on a new play for Miss Hr- 
LENe Dauvray. He will probably complete 
this in England, as he intends to sail for Europe 
late in the spring. It is already hinted that 
Miss Dauvray, who speaks French like a Parisi 
enne, and who has acted in Paris, will produce a 
French version of One of Our Girls in that city. 
There is some doubt whether such a play can 
win there as it stands. Perhaps Mi 
HOWARD cun give it a French twist. 

—It is worthy of notice that many women, 
wives of distinguished men, have followed their 
husbands to the grave within the last year, Mrs. 
Horatio SeymMour’s death, however, had not 
been unexpected. Like the late Mrs, BAYARD, 
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she suffered from an incurable disease. It seems 
at times to be a special dispensation of Provi- 
dence that a good woman’s life shall expire when 


the partner of her life gives up the toil of & - 
istence. 

—A society taking its name after the great 
naturalist J. J. AUDUBON has been established 
for the purpose of fostering an interest for the 
protection of wild birds from destruction for 
millinery and other commercial purposes. The 
head-quarters of the society are at 40 Park Row, 
New York city. It invites the codperation of 
persons in every part of the country. 

—Archbishop GIBBONS, who is to succeed the 
late Cardinal MCCLoskKey as leader of the Cath- 
olic Church in the United States, resides in Bal- 
timore. He is aman ofslender physique and low 
stature, with a pale face and bright blue eves. 
He is by no means imposing outwardly, and his 
dress is apt to be carelessly arranged. He wears 
an old slouch hat, lives simply, and is a rather 
vigorous pedestrian. His manner is kindly and 
considerate. Any one can approach him easily. 
When he was Bishop of Richmond he visited 
nearly every family in that city. There was no 
task then and there is no task now too hard 
for him. He is one of those rare men who are 
esteemed by the wise and loved by the humble ; 
in fact, one of those men against whom no one 
cares to utter a word. ° 

—Itis admitted by the commissioners appoint- 
ed in France for the overseeing of the Panama 
Canal work that only one-tenth of the work hus 
been completed during the last three years, at a 
cost of a hundred and twenty million dollars. 
M. De Lesseps is on the Isthmus, and Mr. Joun 
BIGELOW, who was there a few weeks ago, and 
who made a careful examination of the project, 
is now preparing his report. Mr. BigeLow’s 
stay on the Isthinus was very short. 

—About one year ago an effort was made to 
obtain money enough to pay for a statue of that 
most beloved of New-Yorkers, the late Perer 
Cooper. There was an executive committee of 
three persons—Mr. OxLanvo B. Porrer, Mi 
WILLIAM R, Grace, and Mr. Easpert L. Vieve. 
For several reasons their work was suspended 
until the beginning of the present year, so that 
they have actually spent less than three months 
on theirtask. Nevertheless, they have been quite 
successful, and only ten thousand dollars is now 
needed to complete their fund. Every one 
should be glad to add his mite to the Cooper 
fund. 

—Mr. Henry E. Dixey will give his last per- 
formance of Adonis in this city on the Fourth of 
next July. The phenomenal success which he 
has achieved with this amusing and versatile 
personage is one of the singular and unexpected 
results of stage enterprise. 

—The longest and in several ways the least 
interesting social season that New York has 
kuown in many years ended lust Wednesday. 
Many painful deaths have occurred since it be- 
gan, and most of the leading families have either 
been inert, in mourning, or absent from the eity. 
No single event of special brillianey marked its 
course. Luckily an entertaining series of oper- 
atic productions helped it out, and Mr, Warp 
MCALLISTER may be felicitated on bis continued 
success as a ball manager 

—Madame Parrt has been offered six thou- 
sand dollars a night to sing in concerts in South 
America. 

—Count Geza Zicuy, the famous one-armed 
pianist, has astonished the Parisians. His coun- 
tryman Franz Liszr was his teacher. He is 
thirty-seven years old, and has an intensely 
poetic and dreamy nature. His right arm was 
crushed at a hunt, and was afterward amputated. 
In spite of this great misfortune he set himself 
bravely to the task of making his left hand take 
the place of two hands. The instrument that 
he loved in his youth was the violin. He was 
obliged, naturally, to give this up, and to use 
the piano altogether. While he devoted most 
of his time to the piano, he also found time to 
study literature and law, to write several plays 
and books, and to develop his physical strength. 
He is an expert fencer and an accomplished 
horseman. In piano- playing Count Zicny 
substitutes his thumb for the right hand, a 
clever trick which he learned from Liszt 
His performances are given invariably for 
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Fig. 1.—Brap Bonnet Tro«ine. 
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Fig. 3.—Brap Bonnet OrnnaMENT. 
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Embroidered 
Brush-Pocket. 


Oxrve canvas with 
threads of tinsel in it is 
used on this pocket. 
Cut the pocket accord- 
ing to Fig. 87 on the 
pattern-sheet Supple- 
ment, and embroider 
the shorter end in the 
design which is given in 
symbols in Fig. 38 ; the 
embroidery is worked 
in cross stitch, 
stitch taken over a 
square of two threads 
of the canvas, with filo- 
selle and 
the colors indicated in 


each 


crewel of 


x 


y 


— 


— 
_ 
— 


/ 


(; 7, 


see Supplement, No, VI, 


Embroidered 
Wall-Basket. 


Tae decoration 
for this fancifully 
shaped gilded bask- 
et consists of Indian 
red felt appliqués 


ornamented with 
embroidered de- 
signs. The felt is 


cut to fit the shape 
of the basket, one 
piece for the front 
and one for the 
back. Outline de- 
signs for the em- 
broidery are given 
in Figs. 18 and 14 
on the pattern-sheet 
Supplement. The 
work is executed in 
two shades of red 
filoselle and olive 
double crewels, with 
all the outlines de- 
fined in tinsel cord, 
which is sewn down 
with red and blue 
wool, The upper 
edges of the felt are 
pinked, and a thick 
chenille cord is set 
across the lower. 
Shaded pompon 
tassels are added at 
various points. 


EMBROIDERED Brusn- 


Pocket. 
For pattern and design 


Figs. 37 aud 38, 


Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Evening Dagss. 
For description eee Suppiement. 


Fig. 1.—Surr ror Boy From 9 To 
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the accompanying 
description of sym- 
bols. The lining 
for the pocket is 
red satin. Under- 
lay the canvas with 
red cambric or sile- 
sia, and between 
this and the satin 
lining place a sub- 
stantial _interlin- 
ing of stiff gauze 
or canvas lining. 
Baste all the lavers 
together, and finish 
the edge inside and 
outside with a nar- 
row loop fringe an 
inch wide. Fold 
the pocket asshown 
in the illustration 
and indicated on 
the pattern, bring- 
ing the point mark- 
ed: aon: 6, and 
that marked * a 
on * 5 Sew a 
cord loop at the top 
by which to hang 
up the pocket. 


Plush Table 
with Decorated 
Top. 

TuHE entire table, 
both frame and top, 
is covered through- 
out with malachite 
green plush nailed 












































Fig. 2.—Frock ror Boy rrom 2 To 

11 Years op. 3 YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. V., Figs. 26-36. 


For uescription see Supple- 
ment. 
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Pics Taste wits Decoratep Top. 


EMBROIDERED W ALL-Basket. 
For designs see Supplement, No. IIL, 
Figs. 13 and 14. 








Fig. 2.—Brap Bonnet Trimmine. 
Foi Size. 


Fig. 4.—Brap Bonner 
OnnaMENT.—Repdvucen. 


in place. The top has an 
appliqué decoration of 
autumn leaves and swal- 
lows. The designs are 
painted in natural tints on 
satin, and after being ap- 
plied in place on the 
plush, are completed and 
fastened by having the 
edges and veins worked 
in Kensington stitch with 
fine embroidery chenille 
and silks of correspond- 
ing tints, and some fine 
lines of gilt. A silk fur- 
niture fringe edges the 
top, and narrow gimp 
covers the seams on the 
frame. 





Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s Eventne Drxss. 
For description see Supplement. 
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THE HEIR OF THE AGES." 
By JAMES PAYN, 


Avruor or “A Braoar on Horsepack,” “A Woman’s VeNnceance,” “ Brep IN THE Bong,” 
“Tae Tatk or THE Town,” e£T¢ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE CONFEDERATES. 


HERE are occasions when one wishes even our 
best friends a little further off ; and just now 
Elizabeth Dart would have preferred Roger Ley- 
den to have been rubbing up the coins in his 
museum, or speculating on Danish stock (in the 


shape of hidden treasure) upon the mound of | 


Battle Hill, rather than standing where he was, 
at the entrance of the little pier, where she must 
needs pass close by him to reénter tlie town. 
However, it was already luncheon-time, and her 
absence would begin to excite, not only surprise, 
but anxiety, at home; so she got up, and, with 
as indifferent an air as she could assume, com- 
menced her retreat. 
interest did Mr. Leyden continue to regard the 
ships in the offing that she almost hoped to pass 
him without notice; but as she came exactly op- 


any understanding between herself and the Major, 
should thus be rendered impossible, and through 
no fault of her own. All clandestine proceed- 


ings were distasteful to her—she already repent- | 


ed of having so easily fallen into the Major’s 
views in that respect; and then she was so cer- 
tain of the antiquary’s good-will that it was dif- 


| ficult to be angry with him. 


With such an uninterrupted | 


“T see nothing very remarkable, Mr. Leyden,” 
she said, quietly, “in sitting by a gentleman’s 
side with whom I am well acquainted, even though 
it be under an umbrella; and I am by no means 





inclined to admit, even though it were a phenom- | 


enon, that I owe you any explanation of it. I 
may say, however, that | came here at Major 
Melburn’s own invitation to discuss a matter of 
great importance concerning his sister.” 

“T know all that. He wanted to persuade you 
to advocate Mr. Winthrop’s pretensions, which 
you very properly declined to do. It is astonish- 


the girl, contemptuously, and, with flashing eyes, 
passed on into the town. 

“Now have you done more harm than good, 
Roger Leyden,” was the antiquary’s muttered 
self-reproach, as he watched her retreating fig- 
ure, its step firmer than usual, and its head 
thrown slightly back as if in defiance. “ ‘There’s 
no fool like an old fool’ is at its truest in 
matters of love: I ought to have known that 
a girl of spirit would resent any cheapening of 
her bargain in the way of a sweetheart, even 


| though he were the most worthless lot in the 
When I told her that I knew what the | 


market. 
fellow had been talking about (no difficult mat- 
ter to arrive at since | saw his friend Winthrop 
himself, awaiting his fate no doubt, at the door 
of ‘The Welcome’), and also what answer she 
had given him (easy enough for any one who 
knows her keen intelligence and honest heart to 
guess), 1 thought that | had impressed her with 


my knowledge of human nature; but directly | | 


came to speak of the Major himself, she became 
a very Thomas in disbelief. 1 ought to have 
known—I ought to have remembered, that is— 
that it would be so. Moreover, it was folly to 
anger her, since the thing will never be. The 
stars have said it. What! with her sun nine 
times bigger than the true sun and all the twelve 


| signs, but Pisces (which only shows that she will 


| ly clean; but their bulging ceilings hung so low 

| that the laws of politeness were taught, perforce, 
to any guest of moderate height who was inclined 
to keep his hat on within-doors. In the front 
parlor, upon so short a sofa that he had to sup- 
plement it with a chair for the accommodation of 
his legs, reclined a gentleman with a cigar in his 
mouth, and a glass of brandy and water on.a ta- 
ble by his side. In spite of his luxurious posi- 
tion and its concomitants, he appeared by no 
means at his ease. His brow was knitted, his 
face was gloomy, his white lips showed where his 
discolored teeth had pressed upon them, and he 
had all the appearance of a gentleman in the 
sulks—an indisposition which even repeated doses 
of brandy and water have been rarely known to 
ameliorate. 

To him entered Major Melburn, radiant from 
the result of an interview,and cheerful in the 
contemplation of his own affairs. 

“You have good news, then, after all, Jeff?” 
exclaimed Winthrop, raising himself upon his el- 
bow and sticking his glass into his eye. 

“ Well, no, 1 am afraid I can hardly say that; 
but that is not my fault. How deuced impru 
dent it was of you to show yourself just now at 
the pier !” 

“Why, you yourself told me to go there.” 

“That was, of course, supposing my sister had 
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posite to him he brought his glass to bear on 
her (at three feet off, or so), and shut it up with 
such a vicious snap that, in her state of nervous 
tension, she could scarcely refrain from uttering 
a cry of alarm. She not only did refrain from 
it, however, but contrived to assume a tone of 
unconcern, as she observed : 

“You seem to have found some object of great 
attraction for your telescope this morning, Mr. 
Leyden.” 

“That is so,” he answered, grimly. “I was 
watching a piratical craft which is but seldom 
seen in these latitudes. What excited my curi- 
osity was her carrying sail when there was no 
occasion for it. Nothing is more ridiculous than 
to see a man sitting under an umbrella when 
there is no rain; if, however, he has a female 


companion at his side, the cireumstance may be | 


accounted for.” 

Miss Dart mechanically looked up at the sky, 
which was serene and unclouded. 

“Tt has been like that this half-hour,” re- 
marked her persecutor, dryly. She was annoyed 
at the observations he had made, of course; but 
somehow she was not offended. She was not 


altogether displeased, perhaps, that the secrecy | 


which had been imposed upon her, as respected 





* Begun in Harper's Bazar No. 8, Vol. XTX. 


WINTHROP 


MECHANICALLY 


ing,” he added, musingly, “ how wise and prudent 
we often are in matters affecting other people; 
whereas in our own concerns we are prone to 
lose our heads, and sometimes even our hearts. 

“Very true, no doubt, Mr. Leyden; but apoph- 
thegms can be listened to at any time, while pota- 
toes must be eaten while they are hot. It is al- 
ready past luncheon-time, so I must say good-by.” 

“Take care what else you say good-by to, my 
dear young lady,” he murmured, solemnly. “I 
know, as you say, that I have no right to pry into 
your affairs; but if, as I fear, your thoughts 
are tending in a certain direction, I beseech you 
to restrain them while you have still the power ; 
for that way madness lies.” 

“You have been consulting the stars again,” 
returned Miss Dart, scornfully, 

“The stars are not to be despised,” he answer- 
ed, gravely; “but it is not in the blue vault of 
heaven that one would look for any record of 
Jefferson Melburn,” : 

“Why did you not tell him what you thought 
of him just now, instead of slandering him be- 
hind his back ?” inquired Elizabeth Dart, in tones 
that trembled with anger. 

“ Because, for one thing, he knows it; and for 
| the other, my opinion would not weigh with him 
| one feather.” 

“Tt weighs as lightly, sir, with me,” returned 


PUT HIS KNEE UP, SO THAT THE OTHER’S 


| 


HAND FELL SHORT OF 


never be a ship-owner), to suppose that she will 


| marry a spendthrift and a ne’er-do-well like Jef.- 


| ferson Melburn! 


» | 





No. I wonder how her wealth 
will come to her ?—‘ Wealth,’ as old Samuel called 
it, ‘ beyond the dreams of Avarice’—for somehow 
it will come. Perhaps she will turn out to be 
heiress of long-forgotten and ownerless millions, 
the last of an ancient race, whose line has been 


swallowed up as the river by the sand, only to | 


appear again in a dry place. And yet she is too 
masterful and wise (save in one matter) to have 
come from a worn-out stock of any kind—a very 


remarkable young woman, and not for you, Mas- | 
ter Melburn, you may take my word for it; nor | 


for any of your kind.” 

The object of this uncomplimentary prophecy 
had; in the mean time, betaken himself to “The 
Welcome,” the only inn which Casterton boasted. 
It stood in the middle of the little High Street, a 
spot of such unexceptionable advantage that a 
vehicle could, with skill and judgment, be turned 
round before its doors without the intrusion of 
the horse’s head into the windows opposite. It 
was furnished with a portico that could afford 
shelter, till admittance could be gained within, to 
at least two persons, and with balconies, contain 
ing in summer-time each three flower-pots, which 
gave it upon market-days quite a distinguished 
and gay appearance. 


The rooms were exquisite- | 


ITS INTENT.” 


been with me; but when you saw that it was not 
she—that you could not carry matters by a coup 
de’ main, as we had hoped—you should surely 
have known better than to intrude yourself. 1 
am sure I frowned at you enough; and if you 
had had any sense, you would have made your 
self scarce at once.”’ : 

“ Sense ? 


I suppose you think no one has any 
sense but yourself?” returned the other, angrily. 
“T may not have your oily tongue and your slip- 
pery ways, but I have eyes in my head, like other 
people. I could see that it was not on my affairs 
that you were talking so confidentially with your 
friend Miss Dart. 
are you? 
lose.” 

The radiance had departed from the Major’s 
| face at the first words of his companion, but now 
| it grew black as thunder. 

“You had better leave me and Miss Dart to 
settle our own affairs, my friend,” he said, in a 
voice hoarse with suppressed passion, and very 
menacing. 

“By all means. You may make just as great 
a fool of her as you like, but you shall no longer 
make a fool of me.” 

The Major smiled contemptuously, as though 
any operation of that kind from without was a 
work of supererogation, but his white face and 


You are playing the old game, 
Only this time you have nothing to 
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trembling hands betrayed the constraint he was 
putting on himself. 

“J have done my best for you, and will con- 

tinue to do it,” he replied, “in spite of your own 
folly, which checks me at every turn, Brandy at 
mid-day in a country inn, where every servant is 
a tattler! Had Mary been where you expected 
to find her, you would have addressed her with 
breath reeking of it! As well have said, ‘I love 
you, but I love drink better.’ How can you, can 
you be so mad, Winthrop!” 
"Never you mind me and my brandy,” return- 
ed the other, in dogged but less defiant tones. 
At first Mr. Winthrop had been disposed for bat- 
tle, but he was now inclined to act on the de- 
fensive only; the stronger will was beginning to 
tell 

“‘ Now it is quite ridiculous for you and me to 
quarrel, Winny,” exclaimed the Major, frankly, 
but with a somewhat grating laugh. “It only 
gives us the trouble of making it up again. 
You know the old proverb, ‘ Amantium ire,’ et 
cetera ?” 

“ Yes, I know the proverb about quarrelling, 
if that’s what you mean. If it makes honest folk 
come by their own, I can’t say that I should ob- 
ject to a little disagreement.” 

This reply was one of that nature for which the 
philosophers tell us we should always be pre- 
pared—namely, the unexpected; and it took the 
Major—who was far from being a philosopher— 
very much aback. It was not surprising to him 
that Winthrop’s muddled brain should have got 
two proverbs of certainly very different import so 
ludicrously mixed, but that his thoughts should 
have shot to the subject of coming by one’s own, 
or, in other words, of getting one’s borrowed 
money back, on such very slight suggestion. It 
was clear to him that the question was accus- 
tomed to present itself to Mr. Winthrop’s mind 
much oftener and with much more importunity 
than he had heretofore imagined. It was dis- 
gusting that a fellow whom one had admitted to 
one’s friendship, though intellectually so unwor- 
thy of it,and even called “ Winny” when one 
wished to be especially conciliatory, should turn 
against one in this manner. In the highest and 
noblest sense, the obligation Jay no doubt on Mr, 
Winthrop’s side ; but as a mere matter of finance, 
the other was his debtor. 

“You shall be paid, sir, in meal or in malt, 
never fear,” said the Major, haughtily. 

“Yes; but I’m beginning to think that I had 
rather have it in money,” was the unvarnished 
reply. In any other man’s mouth such a re- 
joinder would have been an epigram, and could 
have been parried with a smile, but the force of 
it in the present case lay in its absolute simpli- 
city and matter of fact, which admitted of no such 
evasion. What it meant (as the Major was well 
aware) was, “I am getting tired of being fobbed 
off and fobbed off with the promise of your sis- 
ter’s hand, and would rather see those five hun- 
dred pounds back which I lent to you on that 
which I now think to be very doubtful se- 
curity.” 

“] say again that you shall be paid, or rather 
that you shall receive what you have agreed to 
consider an equivalent for payment.” 

“ And I say again that I prefer cash down.” 

“Don’t make me angry,” said the Major, 
hoarsely; “that can’t do you any good. It is 
sheer nonsense to talk to me of cash payments, 
and you know it; you can’t get blood from a 
stone.” 

“Oh yes, you can, if you know how to squeeze 
it,” returned the other, cunningly, sipping at his 
brandy and water. “Even a stone has a ten- 
der place sometimes. Suppose I was to tell the 
pretty governess— I say, what the devil are 
you at?” 

With a quick movement of his arm, the Major 
had thrust aside the table and made a grsb at 
his companion’s throat. Mr. Winthrop mechan- 
ically put his knee up, so that the other’s hand 
fell short of its intent. That last insult, a blow, 
or its equivalent, which once having passed be- 
tween grown men makes reconciliation impos- 
sible, had therefore been arrested. Though mur- 
der itself looked forth from the Major’s face, he 
was conscious that his boats had been saved from 
burning, and even “thankful” for it (though it 
would, perhaps, have puzzled him to say to 
whom). Even in the words that passion com- 
pelled his mouth to utter there was a certain 
locus ponitentie for the man who had provoked 
him; as though some mad elephant, turning to 
rend its keeper, at the same time should point to 
the corner of its den, where the little spiral stair- 
case affords a shelter from its fury. 

“If you dare to speak what was jusé now on 
the tip of your tongue to her or to any living 
creature, so help me Heaven, I will kill you! 
How can you, can you be so mad as to threaten 
it? Promise me, promise before you speak an- 
other word, that you will never do it. Can any- 
thing be so cowardly, or such a breach of con- 
fidence between man and man ?” 

“You needn’t make such a fuss,” said Win- 
throp, white and trembling, at least as much with 
rage as fear. By nature he was no coward, but 
his nerves, weakened by his own excesses, had 
given way under the unexpected strain upon 
them, and the consciousness of the fact filled him 
with resentment. “A fellow may say, ‘Suppose 
I were to do so-and-so,’ I conclude, without in- 
tending to do it. I am as much a man of honor, 
let me tell you, as yourself.” 

The claim—and, to say the truth, it was not an 
extravagant one—was admitted at once. 

“Of course you are, Winthrop; and when you 
are not in drink there is no better fellow in the 
world, It is that cursed stuff yonder”—he point- 
ed to the floor, where lay the glass and its con- 
tents— “that has been the cause of all this. 
Your blood might have been spilt along with it, 
or mine,” he added, quickly, for he felt it was 
uncomplimentary to take it for granted that a 
personal contest could only have had one result. 





“Well, thank Heaven! it can be all wiped up 
with a dishcloth. I am very sorry I lost my 
temper, Winny.” 

“ Well, well, it’s all right so far,” muttered the 
other, ungraciously—for one who has been fright- 
ened, and is ashamed of it, does not easily forgive 
—“but I am sick of these delays and adjourn- 
ments. Why was not Mary on the pier, as you 
promised she should be ?” 

“That wretched Matthew has one of his bad 
days, as they call it—it’s a pity his days don’t 
come to an end—and she was unable to leave 
him. As to delays, the thing can’t hang on much 
ionger. The news from Germany, the other day, 
makes it certain that Mrs. Melburn’s case is hope- 
less.”” 

“That I have been told any time during the 
last six months,” observed the other, dryly. 

“True; but it is now not only a question of 
time, but of a very short time, It is Mrs. Mel- 
burn who prejudices Mary against you; and what 
a dangerous enemy she can be, I have myself 
reason to know. When she is gone you will 
meet with no obstacle save a little coyness, 
which a man of your mettle should have no dif- 
ficulty in overcoming. Unlike her mother, Mary 
is like wax, and can be moulded as you please. 
You will be a husband who has his own way.” 

“ She’s a sweet, pretty girl, no doubt,” admitted 
Winthrop; ‘but I suppose we shall have to wait 
three months or so,” he added, “fully, for the 
funeral and that.” 

“Not at all,” returned the Major, confidently. 
“My father and Mary will go to some out-of-the- 
way place for a change, and then you two can be 
married quietly, and at once.” 

“Oh, as quiet as you please!” returned the 
other, with a chuckle. “I suppose I could not 
see her just now,” murmured the amorous swain, 
“not even for a minute ?” 

“ Not to-day ; we'll try again in a week or two. 
It is quite possible that I may then use such ar- 
guments with her as may induce her to make you 
a happy man much earlier than you think for.” 

“Very good. The sooner I tear up that little 
1 0 U of yours, Jeff, the better for both of us. 
There are our horses at the door, Now just one 
stirrup-cup, and then for the saddle.” 

“Not one drop shall you drink more. Even 
now, when you get into the open air, you will feel 
that you have had too much.” 

Winthrop muttered a remonstrance in the con- 
cise form of an execration, but he submitted. 
The Major’s strong will had once more regained 
its supremacy. No trace of their late quarrel 
could be observed in either of them as they went 
down-stairs together and mounted their horses. 
There are many so-called friendships in the world 
which exist on similar conditions: as long as 
the tie of self-interest binds them, natures the 
most discordant and even lawless—though the 
breaches that at times of necessity take place be- 
tween them are neither forgiven nor forgotten— 
wiil yet hold together. 

The two gentlemen were both well mounted, 
and on ordinary occasions it would have been 
difficult to say which had the better seat; a man, 
however, may be too much at his ease in the sad- 
dle. 

“T wish,” said the Major, grimly, as they rode 
along the stony causeway, “that you would take 
your hands out of your pockets.” 

“What does it signify? One isn’t in the 
Row,” returned the other, testily. 

“That's just it. 1f you were there, it wouldn’t 
so much matter; but if you fell off here, you’d 
break your neck.” 

“ What a rum fellow you are, Jeff!” said Mr. 
Winthrop; but he gathered up his reins at once, 
and sat as stiff as the Great Duke (though with 
a good deal more of effort) till they reached the 
downs, 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
TITANIA. 


A coop deal too much has been made, in my 
opinion, of the alteration in a man’s character 
and conduct when he first falls in love; but as 
regards a girl, the change can scarcely be exag- 
gerated. All things seem literally to have be- 
come new with her, and she regards the world 
from a different stand-point from that which she 
occupied before. She sees everything double; 
not, indeed, in duplicate, but through her own 
eyes, and through the eyes of the beloved object. 
His prejudices, or what she used to consider such, 
begin to have some show of reason; his faults, 
to assume the appearance of virtues. The very 
class to which he belongs, if it differs from her 
own, is credited with merits to which she has 
hitherto been blind. The thought of him mo- 
nopolizes her mind and ousts all others. In 
most cases there is some confidante of her own 
sex to whom she discourses of him, and in whom 
she finds a sympathy which man-(to whom a 
love-tale is intolerable) denies to man under the 
like circumstances. 

To Elizabeth Dart, no such safety-valve for 
the emotions was vouchsafed. She had to bear 
her bliss alone, as she had so often borne her 
woe, 

That precaution of taking time to make up her 
mind as to whether she would accept the Major’s 
offer or no, was, she well knew, a mere formula: 
her heart had been his for the asking almost 
from the first. If it be asked how was it that 
so very intelligent and sagacious a young woman 
should have made such a choice, our reply is, 
Cireumspice. One has only to look next door, or 
over the way, to see the parallel of it. 

Long afterward, and when the subject of their 
conversation had become a personage, I remem- 
ber hearing two great ladies talking of this very 
matter, ‘Beyond good looks and a pleasant 
manner,” said one, “what was there in Major 
Melburn to have attracted such a woman ?” 

“My dear, she saw nothing in him; she only 
thought she saw, as Titania did, when she called 





the ass her ‘gentie joy.’ Her genius idealized 
him.” 

“The Major, however, was not an ass,” argued 
the other; “he was another sort of animal alto- 
gether, and of a far inferior type.” 

“ That is quite true, but he was the first gentle- 
man with whom she had ever been on equal terms.” 

This last remark, though made by one who did 
not herself understand what constitutes a gentle- 
man, had a great deal of truth in it. The class 
to which the Major belonged had hitherto been 
viowed by Elizabeth Dart only at a distance; its 
attractions were unknown to her, and what mer- 
its belonged to the type she attributed to the in- 
dividual. It was like a stranger to the game 
watching two habditués at billiards: he will hear 
them make many remarks upon the incidents of 
play, and be persuaded that they have a good 
deal of wit about them, whereas everything they 
say in that way, if he had their opportunity of 
observation, he would know is said five thousand 
times a year on precisely the same occasions. 
The gloss of politeness, the veneer of chivalry, 
which the Major possessed, in common with the 
whole caste to which he belonged, seemed not 
only genuine, and the evidence of a noble nature, 
but as something peculiar to himself. Experience 
she had none; and in this case her intuition fail- 
ed her because of her great liking for the man. 
In love-matters there is good reason to suppose, 
from his biography, that even Shakespeare was 
not quite judicious; and the true reason that 
causes philosophers to make light of love is not 
because it is illogical, but because it is inexpli- 
cable to them and their theories. What showed 
the preoccupation of Miss Dart’s mind, perhaps, 
beyond all other signs, was that, save a grateful 
acknowledgment of his letter, she opened no com- 
munications with Mr. Argand. That concentra- 
tion of mind was wanting which is necessary to 
literary effort. Instead of thinking, she took to 
dreaming. This, however, was only as regarded 
her own affairs. The calls of duty and friendship 
were in no way disregarded. 

To Matthew she was invaluable, in selecting 
such of his poems as were most suitable for 
publication in the Parthenon, and in suggesting 
improvements. It was amazing to see how his 
spirits rose with success, and if even his physical 
ailment derived no benefit from it, it seemed to 
do so from giving him something else to think 
about. In her relations with Matthew she had 
looked for little change in consequence of what 
had happened as regarded the Major; but in 
Mary’s case she had feared there would be cold- 
ness, or at least a withdrawal of confidence. It 
was a subject that could not be debated on, or on 
which any new conclusion could be arrived at; 
the more frank the girl was about it, the worse 
she knew it must be for herself; and yet it could 
hardly be ignored. It was not Mary’s silence, 
therefore, but the continuance of matters on the 
old footing, that convinced Miss Dart that her 
secret remained undivulged. When the first mo- 
ment of indignation against Roger Leyden had 
passed away, she had forgiven him—as perhaps 
she could have forgiven nobody else—for his 
words of warning. Her sense of justice com- 
pelled her to acknowledge his good intentions, 
and to make allowance for the outspoken and 
candid nature of the man; and now she was 
deeply touched by his keeping what he had dis- 
covered, and so greatly disapproved of, to him- 
self. It would have been, perhaps, beyond the 
powers of woman to maintain a similar reticence 
under like circumstances. He never teferred to 
it, even to herself. “I have said my say once 
a.nd for all,” was what his manner implied; “ and 
1 have no desire to make mischief.” 

As to keeping her own secret, Miss Dart had 
reviewed the matter calmly and dispassionately 
n her own mind,and found that she had no 
scruples about it. If the Major had been of her 
own age,as he himself had put it, and if their 
union could have in any way injured the family 
prospects, her position would have been differ- 
ent; but there was certainly at present no need 
to provoke disapproval and endanger friendship. 
Besides, she had not as yet even formally accept- 
ed him. 

There came a time when, looking back at this 
period of her life with bitterness in her soul, she 
seemed to have been dwelling in a Fool’s Para- 
dise; to many of us no other paradise is possi- 
ble, and while it lasts it serves its purpose as 
though it were a seventh heaven: but it was not 
so niuch that her happiness was unreal as that 
it was another person, a new Elizabeth Dart, that 
was enjoying it. Had she been her once keen, 
sagacious, independent self, she would have miss- 
ed that hour of joy to which, with self-blinded 
eyes, she surrendered herself. The flame of love 
within her, though it burned so brightly, was 
steady and without flicker. It needed not to be 
fed with letters from the beloved object, nor 
with iterations of his vows, and she credited him 
with the like confidence in delaying her promised 
reply to him. It was difficult to explain to her- 
self the cause of her procrastination in this re- 
spect. Perhaps she had some misgivings, not of 
herself nor of him, but as regarded the sacrifice 
he would be making for her sake. Perhaps she 
willingly prolonged her days of freedom—the last 
she could call her own—to be used, as she phrased 
it, without reference to her other self that was to 
be. However, at last she wrote. 

It was a letter different altogether, both in 
style and spirit, from most acceptances of a 
similar kind. Her love for him was frankly ac- 
knowledged and devotedly expressed; but she 
dwelt much on her own short-comings and un- 
worthiness. Of her former life she said but lit- 
tle; not because she was ashamed of it, but be- 
cause she was secretly conscious that its details 
would not interest him. “I have only one rela- 
tive in the world,” she wrote, “my dear Aunt 
Jane, whom I do not expect that you will see 
with the same eyes I do, but whom you must 
love for my sake, if not for her own. My con- 





science reproaches me for concealing from her 
my present happiness; but, you sec, Iam already 
learning to obey you, and have told her nothing. 
Nothing is suspected here save by Mr. Leyden, 
who, I am now convinced, will not betray us. If 
Mrs. Melburn werein England, I should, of course, 
owe it to her to tell her all—I could not remain 
for twenty-four hours under her roof without do- 
ing so; but I feel no such obligation imposed 
upon me at Casterton, so you may be quite at 
ease on this point.... I quite agreed with what you 
said the other day about London as a dwelling- 
place, though I may not have seemed very enthu- 
siastic about it at the time; the fact is—thanks 
to you, sir—my mind was a little off its balance. 
I seemed to hear nothing you said (after that one 
thing); but now every precious word comes back 
to me. Yes; London, by all means, though 
doubtless I should have been equally conform- 
able to your wishes if you had said Bath or 
Jericho, You have not only robbed me of my 
heart, but of my will. Hitherto, London has al- 
ways appeared to me very harsh and egotistic— 
stony-hearted, as De Quincey calls its Oxford 
Street; hitherto, I have been but a pilgrim anda 
sojourner there; with you by my side it will be 
no longer a peopled solitude, but something very 
different....As to what you said of the risks of 
correspondence, I am quite content not to hear 
from you; for your silence will give consent to 
my indulging in a thousand happy thonghits, of 
which you will be the centre. From the news 
from Germany to-day, it seems certain that we 
shall return to Burrow Hall in July, at farthest. 
I hear Mrs. Melburn is little, if at all, bettered by 
the change. When I think of the pain and trou- 
bles of others, and contrast them with my present 
bliss, I am ashamed of my own unworthiness ; 
such sentiments, however, | know, appear in your 
Index Expurgatorius under the general head of 
doldrums; so no more of them. When I am 
with you, I can make myself very disagreeable, 
as you know, in the way of lectures and reproofs ; 
but now that I am away, I ain only bent on pleas- 
ing you. Alas, alas, how I love you!” 

There was much more to the same effect: the 
self-abnegation of a sovereign will—the homage 
of a noble heart to an idol of its own creation— 
with now and again a struggle where the old in- 
dividuality and independence of character made 
a stand for an instant against the tide of pas- 
sion. 

When the letter was posted, Miss Dart experi- 
enced a sense of extreme relief. The Psalmist’s 
liberari animam has an application far wider 
than the religious circle. Nervous and excitable 
persons, over whom some important stroke of 
Fate is impending, are often driven to their wits’ 
end by the contemplation of it; but let them 
once sit down and write their appeal, defence, or 
whatever plea in restraint of execution occurs to 
them, then the weight, though it still overhangs 
their heads, is removed from their hearts. They 
have done their best, is their comforting reflec- 
tion, and they can do no more; and when the 
mind is monopolized by joyful anticipation in- 
stead of apprehension, the same effect is pro- 
duced by a similar course of action. 

For the first time since the Major’s proposal, 
Miss Dart now felt herself free to follow the nat- 
ural bent of her disposition, and to turn her 
thoughts to Mr. Felix Argand and the Millennium. 
She had, of course, acknowledged that gentle- 
man’s letter, but no other communication had 
passed between them. She had read with at- 
tention the copies of the review with which he 
had supplied her, but they had given her little 
assistance in the way of suggestion. Its contents 
were varied enough, perhaps too varied. Had 
their range been more limited, it would have 
made her choice of a subject easier. She was 
not one of those literary aspirants to whom ev- 
erything that is their own appears to have a pe- 
culiar charm and the stamp of originality. There 
was nothing in her collection of MSS. that seemed 
suitable, or, at all events, as representative of her 
powers. Disappointed, but not dispirited, it sud- 
denly struck her that a description of Casterton 
and its surroundings, which had made so deep 
an impression on her own mind, might have some 
interest for those who were strangers to such old- 
world haunts. 

The town, with “Silence and old Time” for its 
indwellers; the downs, with their freedom and 
solitude; the sea, and the marsh that had once 
been the sea; and, above all, Battle Hill, with its 
iegend and its buried mystery—these at least 
were subjects in themselves not commonplace, 
and capable of picturesque treatment. She wrote 
a sketch of them at a sitting, which, however, was 
prolonged till daybreak, and in hot haste. Ideas 
suggested themselves to her with such rapidity 
that she feared her pen would fail to seize them 
ere they escaped; a day or two were devoted to 
correction and excision, when she was amazed to 
find how little was to be effected in the way of 
improvement, for she had yet to learn that with 
genius it is not the second thoughts that are best. 
Finally, she made a fair copy of the article, and, 
with many misgivings and an apologetic letter, 
despatched it. As the contributions to the Mil- 
lennium were all signed, it was necessary to fol- 
low that practice; but she entreated the editor’s 
permission, in the unexpected case of his accept- 
ing the paper, to permit it to wear a pseudonym. 
She entitled it “ A Bit of Old England,” and sign- 
ed it “Jolin Javelin,” which, while having some 
vague reference to her own name, would conceal 
it, as well as her sex, from recognition, 

Unlike her communications to Burrow Hall, 
when once it was dropped into the post she re- 
gretted its departure, and was tormented with 
the conviction of its inadequacy and short-com- 
ings. Even when, like the dove from the Ark, 
after many days it did not return to her, she 
drew no favorable augury from that circumstance, 
but pictured it lying in unequal strips in Mr. Ar- 
gand’s waste-paper basket. 

‘TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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MOUNTING. 
By T. H. M. 


T is rather a trying ordeal for an inexperienced 
rider to mount a tall horse from the ground, 
even when there are no lookers-on, and many a 
one remains in bondage to chairs and horse-blocks 
all her life long rather than undertake it. The 
feat, however, is really so much easier than it 
looks, and when well performed makes the rider 
appear so agile and graceful, giving such an air of 
style and savoir-faire to the departure, that it is 
well worth every lady’s while to acquire it. The 
first requisite is that the horse should stand still, 
and for this purpose the attendant should have 
given him some preliminary exercise, as the fresh 
air and bright light are so exhilarating to a 
high-strung horse that he cannot at first restrain 
his impulse to caper about. This preparatory air- 


ing should be entered upon invariably as calmly 
as possible, and begun at a walk, for a flurry at 
starting, and especially the use of the whip, will 
often upset a horse’s nerves for hours, making 
him unpleasant if not dangerous to ride. When 
the horse is brought to the door, let the greom 
stand directly in front of him, holding the bridle 
not by the rein, but with both hands by each 
cheek, just above the bit. If he is a proud and 
sensitive animal, do not rush up to him excitedly 
with a slamming of doors and gates, nor allow 
any one else to do so, but approach with gentle 
steadiness. Stand a moment and look him over, 
give your orders quietly, and pat his neck for a 
moment, speaking pleasantly to him the while, 
so that he may get aecustomed to your voice. 
Now standing with your right side a few inches 
from the saddle, facing the same way as the horse, 
and with your left shoulder slightly thrown back, 


place the right hand on the second pommel, hold- 
ing in it the whip, and the reins drawn just tight 
enough to give a feeling of the bit. Your attend- 
ant will stand facing you, and as close as conven- 
ient, and will now stoop forward, with his hands 
clasped and with his right forearm firmly sup- 
ported on his right thigh. Now with your left 
hand lift your riding-skirt in front, and place 
your left foot in his hands. Let go the skirt, 
rest your left hand on his shoulder, and giving 
him the cue by bending the right knee, spring up 
erect on the left foot, and, seating vourself side- 
ways on the saddle, place the right knee over 
the horn. 

If your attendant is unused to rendering such 
service, you had better make your first essays in 
some secluded place, in which you can instruct 
him where to stand, just how high to lift your 
foot, and caution him to put forth strength enough 
to support you steadily, without lifting too vio- 
lently. Do not be deterred by awkwardness on 
his part or on your own from learning to mount 
from the ground, for the more awkward, the bet- 
ter practice for you. Your attendant will now 
lift your skirt above the knee, so that it will 
hang properly without dragging, and then disen- 
gaging the stirrup from beneath the skirt, will 
place your left foot in it. 

Too much care cannot be taken with the posi- 














































tion in the saddle, 
which should be ex- 
actly as shown in the 
following cut. The 
left leg should invari- 
ably hang perpendic- 
ularly from the knee, 
with the heel de- 
pressed, and with the 
foot parallel with 
the horse’s side. The 
length of the stirrup 
strap should be such 
that the knee thus is 
out of contact with the 
hunting-horn, but near 
enough to be brought 
firmly up against it by 
raising the heel. The 
right knee should rest 
easily but snugly over 


“ 


the pommel, so as to 
grasp it in case the 
horse springs. Nei- 
ther foot should be 
allowed to sway about 
nor to project so as 
to be seen awkward- 
ly poking out the 
skirt. If your cloth- 
ing does not feel quite 
comfortable, rise in 
your stirrup and shake 
it down, resting your 
hand, if necessary, 
on your attendant’s 
shoulder, for it will be 
very awkward should 
it become disarranged 
on the road. Now 
put your handker- 
chief in the saddle 
pocket, take the reins 
in the left hand, or in 
both hands, as you 
prefer, and start the 
horse by a touch with 
the heel. 

To mount from the ground without assistance 
is a feat which few ladies would voluntarily un- 
dertake. It may be accomplished in an emer- 
gency, however, if the horse is quiet and not too 
tall, by lowering the stirrup sufficiently to reach 
it with the left foot, and springing up with the 
aid of the hands, the left of which should grasp 
the mane and the right the cantle of the saddle. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresponpEnT. | 
D ISPITE the apparent immobility of fash- 


ion, how many changes take place! But 
these are invisible, proceeding by slow grada- 
tions; intangible in the beginning, they are not 
noticed until the moment when, owing to athou- 
sand imperceptible details, the fashion, while 
remaining the same in appearance, is found to 
have undergone a complete transformation. 
Take corsages forexample. If we attempt to 
analyze them, we shall find them summed up in 
a few styles: basques, pointed, belted, pleated, 
plain, high, half-high, and low. But undertake 
to combine each of these with another style, and 
you will see an infinite number of new results. 
For example, combine the low and half-high cor- 
sage, you will lave a corsage cut square, made of 





velvet, with one side made of satin coming high 
on the shoulder and crossing over the velvet cor- 
sage. This is worn with spring evening toilettes. 
Take the ordinary high basque, such as has been 
worn for several years. You fancy you know it 
thoroughly. But wait: suppress the fronts and re- 
place them by a pleated vest of silk of a con- 
trasting color; at the waist line put a pointed 
belt embroidered with beads, trim the neck, col- 
lar, and cuffs with galloon beaded like the belt, 
and you will have one of the basques now in 
fashion, 

To quote another example: imagine a plain 
high pointed corsage the upper part formed of 
a yoke of lace, embroidered gauze, or tulle seeded 
with fine beads ; the material under the yoke is cut 
away, as is also that under the upper part of the 
sleeves, which are made of the same thin material 
as the yoke. A similar combination is made 
with the short Spanish jacket. A jacket of 
thick lace, or lace embroidered with silk, chenille, 
or gold, is placed over a high corsage, which may 
or may not be cut out under the jacket. All 
these caprices belong to the domain of fancy, 
which, as we all know, is one of infinite extent. 

To turn to more practical styles in preparation 
for next season: for walking dresses there are 
numerous pleated skirts, pleated perpendicularly 
all around. But it is no longer an easy matter 
for the eye to adjust itself to a garment made of 
a single fabric; and hence even in these simple 
skirts a pleated panel is inserted among the pleats 
on the left side, the panel being of a different 
material from the rest of the skirt, plain if the 
skirt is striped or figured, and striped or figured 
if the skirt is plain. The fabric of which the 
panel is made is then also used for the vest or 
plastron, and for the collar and cuffs unless the 
collar and cuffs are made of velvet to match. An 
over-skirt of the same fabric as the pleated skirt, 
and without trimming, is draped behind, and has 
the appearance of an extension of the corsage. 

The fashionable color for spring is grayish- 
blue in all its shades. There are not only cor- 
sages with the fronts different both as to color 
and fabric, like the one described above, but also 
those made in two shades of the same color. 
Suppose a high corsage, round (without belt or 
basque), and grayish-blue in color, since this has 
been the favorite tint for some weeks; let the 
corsage be open from the throat to the shoulders 
and slightly pointed in front, fill in the opening 
with the same stuff and color, but in a lighter 
shade, and edge the space with one or several 
rows of galloon, and you will have another fashi- 
ionable corsage. 

For young girls there are shirred corsages, 
very slightly décolleté, with epaulettes trimmed 
with a knot of ribbon, and a rather wide belt. 
Young girls and youthful matrons also wear a 
very high corselet of velvet or silk, completed by 
draperies of thick gauze that cover the shoul- 
ders and cross in front. In a list of corsages 
the cuirass must not be forgotten. This is made 
entire, or perhaps only to cover the chest, and 
held by two bretelles, the upper part of the high 
corsage being of velvet; the long sleeves are of 
the same velvet, and as a matter of course the 
velvet reappears in the arrangement of the skirt, 
where it figures either as a panel or atablier. It 
is in this assorting or matching that the art of 
harmonizing different or contrasting stuffs con- 
sists. It will not do to have such a division of 
the component parts of a toilette as will give a 
corsage of one kind with a skirt of another; on 
the contrary, it is essential that there be entire 
harmony of all parts, corsage and sleeves and 
skirt. And very soon we can add to these three 
the short wrap, which tends more and more to 
become an essential part of the toilette. It is 
composed of the same elements as the dress, and 
matches some one of the materials used for it. 

Mixtures, which must be ingenious and pleas- 
ing, are found in all the objects comprised in a toi- 
lette. There are still many mantelets with fronts 
of beaded tulle or gauze, and the back of silk or 
even of velvet; the back encroaches upon the 
fronts, being extended to form two long tabs. 
But the tulle or gauze of the mantle is repeated 
in the shape of a panel or tablier on the skirt, 
and the velvet or silk of the mantle will be like 
the velvet or silk used either for making the dress 
or perhaps for trimming it. This is what is meant 
by matching—harmony throughout. 

Fur bas been so much admired all the winter 
that during the spring that will be worn which 
most resembles it, namely, feather bands, and even 
piece garnitures of feathers, such as panels, ta- 
bliers, and for low-necked dresses berthas or re- 
vers of feathers. 

It would be difficult to tell all there is to tell 
about the first new spring bonnets, for each day 
sees the unfolding of some new idea in feminine 
head-dressing. Let us glance first at the capotes 
made of wool, canvas, or of silk, and faced with 
velvet or silk of a contrasting color, which will 
succeed the black lace bonnets; they will be 
brought to light at about the end of March. 
The canvas is embroidered with gold or with col- 
ored beads, is folded at the front and back in a 
fashion that forms a large A, and is framed in 
colored silk or velvet. For trimming there are 
several series of ribbon loops, surmounted by a 
panache, which suggests by its elevated position 
the bouquet that our masons place on the top 
story of a building which they are finishing. 
This is a bonnet which will be fashionable in a 
month from now. Ecru canvas predominates, 
without, however, excluding canvas of other 
colors. 

Lighter and more elegant are the April bon- 
nets, which, already leading up to straw bonnets, 
are made of silk gauze in delicate colors, em- 
broidered with pale-tinted chenille. The silk 
gauze is made into narrow bands, scalloped at 
their lower edges; and with these bands, crum- 
pled together according to the unwritten laws of 
Parisian taste, the most delightful little spring 
capotes are made, which, later on, will usher in 





straw bonnets. Unhappily, shapes are still very 
high; for, in despite of all fashion and its hu- 
mors and caprices, [ shall always maintain that 
the sugar-loaf crown is a most grotesque inven- 
tion. But I very much fear that, in spite of this 
emphatic declaration, bonnet crowns will remain 
high and pointed throughout the summer. Let 
us hope their success will come to an end by next 
autumn. 

Small wrappings, easily removed to be carried 
on the arm, and as easily resumed in case of a 
shower or a sudden fall of temperature, are mul- 
tiplying rapidly. These wrappings are in most 
cases made of light cloth (called English, although 
manufactured in France), figured, dotted, invis- 
ibly plaided, or microscopically striped. The nat- 
ural wool tints, gray and beige, are preferred for 
them. Though the woollen stuff of which they 
are made is not costly, the shapes are graceful 
and éxceedingly appropriate for their purpose. 
They have no trimming whatever—only a simple 
hem stitched at the edge. Visite and pelerine 
shapes—all the serviceable shapes, in a word— 
are used. Among the shapes is one I will de- 
scribe in detail, since it is both novel and original. 
Fancy a sort of paletot, short at the back, and 
with each front formed by a long scarf end that 
is folded under; the latter is the sleeve. Each 
scarf passes over the shoulder, is draped down 
the back, and unites at the waist with the scarf 
from the other side, the junction of the two being 
marked by a double plaque of chased metal. 
From the waist the scarfs, slightly pleated, hang 
down ; the ends are cut bias, with the points at 
the middle of the back and the short side toward 
the arm. This wrap is made of very soft Eng- 
lish cloth to be worn with simple dresses ; but if, 
on the other hand, it is desired that the wrap 
should be more elegant, the scarfs can be of siik 
brocaded with colored velvet flowers, red or Smyr- 
na blue on a moss green ground, and in that case 
the rest of the wrap, which will be the back, is of 
plain silk of the same color as the ground of the 
brocade, and the end of each scarf will be edged 
with chenille fringe to match. The so-called 
English cloths are also made into neat and serv- 
iceable travelling cloaks and water-proofs, These 
cloaks are made very long, and in pelisse or red- 
ingote shape. They are bordered with a silk or 
velvet band of a color to match or in direct con- 
trast. 

High chemisettes, of cambric, muslin, gauze, or 
tulle, according as the toilette is simple or more 
elaborate, are in high favor, and will be worn 
with plain open corsages, and as well with shirred 
corsages crossed and belted. 

EMMELINE RayMonp. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Compination.—Match your silk and trim with em- 
broidered lace that has jet in it. 

Country Reaper.—Braid your back hair in two 
lengths of three pluits each, and coil them close against 
the back of your head, not so low as the coil you now 
wear, but flat aguinst your head, with the outer coil 
reaching to the nape of the neck 

A Sunsoniser.—Your card is a sufficient acceptance 
of a wedding invitation, with or without a present. 
Read Manners and Social Usages, and you will see that 
a wedding invitation does not require an answer. If 
you send a present, they should answer you. 

Juria.—It is the custom for a young lady and her 
mother to call or send cards before her marriage. 

A. C. R., Camurivervorr.—We cannot suggest any 
hew games for evening entertainments, 

Yum-Yum.—We have no entertainment called a 
“coffee.” That beverage is generally handed after 
dinner, If you give an afternoon tea, and also offer 
coffee, sandwiches and cake should be handed or 
pluced on a table. 

A Sunsoriner, Ware.—One visit to the young couple 
on Tuesday evening will be sufficient. They will then 
return your call later, or if you wish to be polite, you 
can leave a card next day. A person attending a five- 
o’clock tea leaves her card, but does not call after- 
ward, as that isacall. You will find all this etiquette 
detined in Manners and Social Usages. 

W. H.—You can purchase the flax thread and the 
shuttle or filet needle used for making antique lace at 
stores where materials for fancy-work are kept. 

Mrs. T. L.—Get jet buttons and jet bead,drops for 
your dress and jacket. Put a border of close braiding 
around your jacket. Bags, banners, cushions, and 
sachets are pretty hand-painted articles to give as 
prizes. 

8. T. C.—Cloth of light quality, either éeru or dark 
brown, will be handsome for a lap-robe, bordered with 
wide braid. Gray linen and pongee are also used for 
suinmer robes in carriages. A monogram in one cor- 
ner is sufficient decoration. 

Wri.wp Rose.—Get a light brown Cheviot suit for 
spring made in tailor fashion, with a jacket of the 
same. Get dark gray velvet for a basque and panels 
of your gray suit. Brown is becoming to most 
blondes, There are new straw turbans that will suit 
your low coiffure. 

Puita.—White and pearl gloves are evening colors 
for gentlemen. 

Exrrotant.—Get blue Cheviot, and make by design 
for spring tailor gowns in Bazar No.9, Vol. XIX. Get 
écru or moss green India silk with lace of the same 
color for summer. See the new colored gossamer 
cloaks in the shops for a water-proof garment. Mo- 
hairs will be worn in the spring. 

H. T. C.—Princesse sacque dresses of white piqué 
and of striped ginghams are worn by boys of two 
years. Get dotted muslin sash curtains for your sitting- 
room, 

Miss C. H.—Mauke your Henrietta cloth with three 
lengthwise box pleats on the skirt in front and on the 
sides, and gathered back breadths with a short apron 
drapery. Round basque with pleated vest, and laced 
corsage pieces extending from the top of the darts 
down. 

Summer.—Your sample did not reach us. 

M. L. F.—White wool canvas or else nuns’ veiling 
will be simple and pretty for a graduate’s dress, Make 
it with long pleated drapery and a basque with V neck 
and elbow sleeves. Fill in a V on the sleeves and also 
at the neck with embroidered lace. 

Eoonomy.—Get a brown Cheviot tailor suit with a 
jacket of the sume trimmed with stitching, braid, and 
buttons. 

Lucy Lone.—Use the plain pink gingham for a 














Sincere Apmirer.—Make a white piqné dress in 
tailor fashion, with a Norfolk belted jacket, and trim 
it with braid. Have your surah jacket fitted in the 
back, and falling open in front over a soft vest of lace 

FLorence.—Put a soft gathered vest of surah with 
gray velvet revers each side of it to freshen up your 
gray nuns’ veiling. Get plain blue or red gingham to 
make a basque to wear with a kilt skirt and apron 
drapery like your sample. Plain mall will be pretty 
for your white dress. Make with a gathered biouse 
waist and full straight skirt, and wear a sash with it. 
If you want it more dresay, have embroidery for the 
frout breadths and drapery, also for a guimpe. 
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BAD BETTIE BENNETT. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
fPXHERE is no moral at all to what I am going 
i to tell you about Bettie Bennett. At least 
the real fact of the case is that it is all very im- 
moral, But that’s neither here nor there. 

I had been watching the play some time—I, 
generally looked upon by the fortunate others as 
an old maiden lady probably without experience, 
and certainly without hope. The play went on 
at the sea-side; serious play, for the stakes were 
high, high as when some old Eastern potentate 
risks his lovely Cireassian girl, body and soul, to 
his antagonist. The players were not Eastern 
potentates, but, all the same, lovely girls, body 
and soul, were the stakes. I used to think of it 
when I saw Laura Stock wood, that stately beauty, 
and Jeannette Dean, the dashing one, and Caro 
and Elsa and Edith and the rest. And among 
the rest could one forget Betty Bennett? She 
was not a person who allowed herself to be for- 
gotten. 

And yet you did not understand what it all 
meant, this furor about her. She was not a 
beauty ; she had no accomplishments to speak 
of; she was not an heiress. But she had every- 
thing ber own way the summer through. If you 
had to describe her you would say she was a dark 
and slender little person, with arch ways and the 
gayest laugh in the world; and that would be 
all there was about it. All there was about it? 
Oh, not in the least! In the first place, there 
was the readiest wit, the greatest good-nature, 
the most perfect grace. In the next place, here 
were the most wonderful toilettes. This morning 
robe of filmy blue India silk, garnished with lace 
of the same slight hue, and finished with a coilar- 
ette and chatelaine of old carnelian beads, not to 
be bought now for love or money; this bathing 
dress of burlap dripping with rock-crystals, and 
worn under a cloak of white plush, thrown off at 
the right moment for the wave; this distracting 
dinner dress of white silk bound about with au- 
tumn leaves, nothing but a strip of the bright 
vine making the shoulder-strap ; and to-morrow’s 
bravery as fine as this, with soft creamy wools 
made softer with their edgings of ostrich tips, 
cambrics sheer as hoar-frosts, and covered with 
thread lace, lustrous satins of pale rose fitting 
perfectly the perfect shape, and dark velvets and 
tulles and gauzes ; and now a brocade stiff with 
gold thread, such as they might have worn in the 
days of the Medici; and now a black Spanish lace, 
with high comb and mantilla that, taken with her 
little foot, made an Andalusian of her. 

“ Well,” I said to her, after a week or so, as she 
rested by me a moment, “it must cost all of a 
fortune to dress you. I don’t see where you get 
it.” 

‘So it does,” she said, with encouraging frank- 
ness. “Take my toilettes and gloves and boots 
and folderols and all, and the interest of it would 
take care of one poor person for life. Isn’t it 
wicked ?” and she looked at me with an irresist- 
ible drollery. 

“ Yes, I think it is,” said I. For I had known 
Miss Bettie of old, and I knew that if she got 
through this summer alive, she wouldn’t have one 
penny left. 

“ And the worst of it is,” continued she, “ that 
when you think you have enough for a queen, you 
find you've only made a beginning, and have to 
keep ordering more from Pelisser and from Bob- 
binet and the others. It won’t do to be suspected 
of any tarnish. You must be fresh, or nothing. 
Why, I’m in debt up to my eyes !” 

“ Bettie, I don’t know what you can think of 
yourself!” I said, in consternation. “You have 
nothing to pay with. It’s dishonest; it’s—it’s 
swindling.” 

“No, it isn’t. It’s business. If I carry out 
my plans, my pin-money next year will pay my 
debts.” 

“ And if you don’t ?” 

“ Well, then, they can have the things back.” 

“ Bettie !” 

“To look out for that is more trouble than I 
can take, with all the rest that I have. I’m in 
for it. I’ve got to do it. And I’ve got to -be a 
success.” 

“ Bettie, if people knew about you, you’d be 
anything but a success.” 

“IT don’t intend they shall. And it’s a pity if 
I can’t trust you.” 

“You can—you can. I don’t approve of you, 
but I sha’n’t burt you. If you were content to 
sit still, as I do, in one or two gowns, and see 
the show go by—” 

“ And let somebody else marry Mr. Dunrobin ! 
No, thank you. I’m not content. But I shouldn’t 
have gone into all this extravagance—it makes 
my very soul ache to see those gowns—if I were 
not obliged to be all the time en évidence,” 

“T don’t really see the need of that.” 

“IT do, If you're to be a success. Ana I didn’t 
come here to go home again. And I came here 
not only to rule this summer, but to have my rule 
remembered in all summers to come.” 

“Noble ambition !” 

“Tt isn’t ambition, I tell you; it’s business.” 

“ But, Bettie, you’re not a beauty.” 

“So much the more to my glory.” 

“You ridiculous midget !” 

“She's little, but she’s shrewd.” And off she 
sped as young Pennycastle came along for an 
hour at tennis; and I saw her coming back in 
time, surrounded by an awkward squad of the 
young society men. 

“Yes, they are an awkward squad,” she said, 
in answer to me by-and-by. “ And stupid—stu- 
pid beyond anything !” 

“The idea of taking so much trouble, Bettie, 
to please them, then !” 

“Pm not doing it to please them, the jacka- 
napes! Yes, they are jackanapes! They don’t 
know anything but society small-talk and atti- 
tudes. They can dance—oh, how they can dance! 
First one and then auother, till theve are Loles in 
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the soles of your slippers. Sometimes I go to 
bed so tired it seems as if baths of hot alcohol 
wouldn’t put any life into my feet. But I’m up 
in the morning as fresh as a rose with the dew 
on it. I have to be. It’s what I’m here for. 
And they’re a part of my success, these little 
swells. I’ve got to go about with a train of them 
as certificates of it. They’re just like it—where 
one goes, all go.—Oh, yes, indeed ; thank you, Mr, 
Vonderbust; you’re always so kind! It is just 
what I was wishing. Do you know I sometimes 
think you’re the most—” And I caught no more 
of the silvery sentence, for she had gone off with 
Mr. Vonderbust, catching up her draperies as she 
flushed along all light and grace, and presently 
tripping down the stairs in a close-fitting dark 
serge, with a cock’s feather in her little turban 
hat; and half a dozen other youths had sprung 
to hold her parasol, to button her glove, to walk 
beside her to the spot where Mr. Vonderbust 
waited with his new Hambletonian, whose pace 
they were going to try together. 

When Bettie came back she came directly to 
me where I sat on the piazza with my crocheting. 
“If you don’t mind going in to lunch with me?” 
she said. I didn’t understand till afterward that 
I was a part of her rdle too. It gave people plea- 
sant things to say of her kindness to a forlorn 
old spinster, for one thing; but the main thing— 
and I’m afraid if I had comprehended it in the 
beginning I should have put an end to it out of 
hand—was that, quite innocent and ignorant of 
it all, | was her chaperon, “It is such a misfor- 
tune,” she said to the right people, “that my 
own dear chaperon, who always takes me about, 
was obliged to leave almost as soon as we came; 
and I should have had to go too, and be buried 
alive somewhere, I suppose, if my dear little Miss 
Ruggles had not happened to be here, and she 
has taken charge of me so kindly!’ Take charge 
of that minx! I should as soon have thought of 
taking charge of a will-o’-the-wisp. 

“Now you see what I mean when I say it is 
necessary here to be always en évidence. + You're 
forgotten if you’re not. Out of sight, out of 
mind. I am here to be seen. If I hadn’t been 
sitting here with you, that absurd little Vonder- 
bust wouldn’t have asked me to drive, and the 
others wouldn’t all have gone to pulling caps 
about waiting on me to the dog-cart, and Mr. 
Dunrobin wouldn’t have seen it as he sat there 
with his cigar. When I have filled everybody’s 
eyes, Mr. Dunrobin will begin to seeme. So Iam 
always very plainly visible with my train of idiots. 
Oh yes, [ ain as light as froth, but it’s a game as 
deep as the sea underneath.” 

“ Bettie, ’'m ashamed of human nature when I 
hear you talk.” 

“No occasion,” crumbling her bread. “ You 
wouldn’t be ashamed of me if I were trying to 
make a fortune by what you call honest labor. 
Well, if this isn’t labor, 1 should like to know 
what it is.” 

“ Labor !” 

“It’s labor enough, let me assure you, just to 
talk to these whipper-snappers. It’s more trou- 
ble than it would be to write a book, to graduate 
your conversation to the level of their little in- 
tellects, if they have any intellects — Penhurst 
and De Lacy and Van Stout and the whole set. 
You have to make believe to each one that you 
find him perfectly delightful. If you’re the least 
atom above his comprehension in your talk, or 
silent, or slow, good-by; and good-by to one, good- 
by to all. If one of them sees another hanging 
over your chair, he thinks there’s something 
worth while there, and he is coming in for his 
share; but if he doesn’t see anybody, he is going 
where it is plain there is something the other fel- 
lows admire, Do you see? Here they come; I 
thought they would.” 

She ran into my room one night before going 
down to the german. “Am I all right?” she 
said. “Come down with me, that’s a dear.” 

“Why don’t you rest to-night?” I asked, not 
yet aware of my chaperonage. 

“Rest!” she said. “ As if there were any rest 
in the middle of a campaign! [ll rest when I'm 
through.” 

“ Bettie, I'm afraid—” 

“Whatof? That I shall fail? Well, what if 
Ido? Folks have failed before. And if I fail, 
life won’t be worth a cent, and there’s always 
the river, you know.” 

“ Bettie Bennett! Ill have nothing more to do 
with you at all. I think you are—” 

“As bad as bad can be! Then come down 
and help me not to fail. I’ve got to dance to- 
night till the last dance, and take ices and drink 
champagne with the best of them or the worst 
of them, just as if I were to the manner born. 
If I don’t dance the first dance, then the oth- 
ers will think something’s up, or nobody wants 
me, or I’m an old story, and I sha’n’t have a 
partner all the rest of the night. It’s killing— 
this pace. Do you think I am falling off any ?” 

“Falling off?” said I. ‘There’s nothing to 
fall off. You'll be the more piquant and taking 
the more faded you are. You'll be prettier at 
forty than you are at twenty. But, oh, Bettie, 
you’re awfully old at twenty !” 

“Well, my dress is new. And isn’t it lovely?” 

It was a bright gold-colored satin, fitting like a 
glove; and with it she wore a quantity of to- 
pazes, and there was a black swan’s-down wrap, 
to be left on her chair or to pull up if she were 
chilly, and set off with its soft shadow the per- 
fection of her perfect little shape. “ Topazes 
are cheap,” said she. ‘You can buy beauties, 
as big as the tip of your thumb, for two dollars 
and a half apiece, in the old country jewellers’ 
shops. It’s the setting that costs; but nobody 
need know that isn’t eighteen carat. It isn’t ev- 
erybody would dare to wear topazes with yellow 
satin: no contrast, you know. But don’t they 
make me look just dripping with light ?” 

“ Yes,” I answered; “ they make you look like 
a constellation half seen in sunset. But you’re 
wasted here, Bettie. You ought to be in coun- 





tries where there are kings; you'd be directing 
affairs of state presently.” 

“T shall be content if I can direct this affair,” 
said she, with her gay laugh. “Come! I’ve just 
given Caro my turquoises, by-the-way. To tell 
you the truth, they’re not in the least becom- 
ing to me,and she admired them so. There’s 
another part of the labor—you have to keep on 
the best terms with all the other girls, unless 
you are so perfectly assured that there’s no need 
of it, or else they will tear you to pieces, Sweet 
life !” 

It was a triumph that Bettie had that night. 
The beauties, the heroines, the bas-bleus, and the 
sangre-azuls, were nowhere, as she said after- 
ward, in her own dialect. She was surrounded 
like a queen-bee with workers. She had bou- 
quets by the dozen, so that her lovers had to 
help her hold them. She gave some quietly to 
the bouquetless girls, in pursuit of her plan, you 
might have said, but really, I dare say, because 
she had a kind heart under all her artifice and 
audacity. ‘I only gave one to Helen Peterson, 
and another to Virginia Lamb, that happened to 
be duplicates of some I kept, because their mo- 
thers were getting so mad at their neglect, and I 
was afraid they might begin to show their 
claws,” said she, next day. “Why, didn’t you 
see me go and sit down by Mrs. Lamb? I 
was praising Virginia to her. I was wish- 
ing I only had Virginia’s complexion — and 
I wish I had! Oh, you have to kotou to the 
chaperons too, or else they’ll ruin you, the old 
tabbies! They put me in mind of hens, pecking 
the heads of the other hens’ chickens. It’s a 
part of the labor you think so lightly of. Why, 
I actually got a partner for Julia Drinkwater ! 
Oh, I tell you, if I do get an establishment and a 
fortune, I shall do lots of good things. I shall 
make any number of people happy that wouldn’t 
be if I hadn’t the fortune. I shall make it a 
particular charge to establish girls in life, to give 
a nice wardrobe to this pretty person who wants 
it—why, sometimes a wardrobe is half the bat- 
tle—look at me! People will think a world 
more of you with one than without one, let me 
tell you. Yes, a particular charge to have one 
taught a trade, and one set up in business, and 
I shall have a mateh-maker of match-makers. 
I’ve felt the need of it. So you see I’m not so 
unprincipled as you think.” 

“ Bettie !” 

“T’'m looking out for a great many others than 
just myself.” 

“At any rate, it’s doing evil that good may 
come, Bettie !” 

“ Well, it’s better to do that,” said the incor- 
rigible girl, “than nothing at all. Now tell me: 
did I dance well?” 

“Like a little flame. Yes, I must admit that 
you danced like a ball of fire—like a golden but- 
terfly on the wind.” 

“T don’t know how well that would be. But 
that’s the way I like to hear you talk; so I'll re- 
ward you, Look here.” 

It was a basket of the most superb orchids 
that I ever saw, a priceless affair, from which 
she drew the scarf she had thrown over it. 

“With Mr. Dunrobin’s compliments. Ei? He 
has seen me, you see.” 

“Well, then—” 

“Well, then, this morning Jeannette Dean is 
going to mount her hunter, and leap five-barred 
gates and things: I shall let her do it. And 
Laura Stockwood is going to drive into town 
shopping: she’ll go alone. And Elsa and Caro 
are going to the woods: let them go. I am go- 
ing to find Mr. Dunrobin, and to thank him just 
as sweetly and modestly as a little milkmaid—I 
do write such a bad hand! And then I am go- 
ing to get my water-colors, and go out on the 
rocks. Isha’n’t do much sketching: every man 
in the house will be down on those rocks, Then 
I am coming up to read with you—that means 
get a nap, and then lunch. And after that I 
drive with Mr. Vonderbust, and later I sail with 
Mr. Kilgore, and then it’s dinner, and then talk- 
ing and promenading on the piazza, and then the 
concert and dancing and supper. That's ‘ Well, 
then.’ And to-morrow there’s the archery and 
the picnic to the Wells, and the yachting out to 
Red Reef Light.” 

“For gracious sake, Bettie, day after day, it will 
kill you !” 

“You can’t stop. You have to keep it up. 
Stay to rest, and you’re like the dead man in a 
battle—the others walk over your body.” 

“ Does it pay you really, Bettie ?” 

“It will pay. Don’t you know how I love ease, 
beauty, splendor, luxury, fine houses, equipages, 
gardens, pictures, laces, jewels, bank accounts ? 
Well, that is what I play for. My little pittance 
would board me in a country town, I had rather 
die. So I throw it all at one toss—heads I win, 
tails you lose. I shal] have not a basket of or- 
chids, but an orchid-house. I was made for it all. 
I perish in any other atmosphere. It isn’t like 
a girl that wants money merely for the sake of 
money. I want it for the sake of living, living 
my own life.” 

It was Mr. Dunrobin with whom Bettie was 
promenading the piazza that evening after dinner, 
and before the concert and the dancing. He 
wasn’t a dancing man; he was only a millionaire, 
well born and educated, a quiet, middle-aged gen- 
tleman of unassuming manners. She flashed me a 
glance as she passed that might have put out the 
evening-star. He sat beside her at the concert; 
he went with her next morning to the archery; 
he rode beside her all the way to the Wells; he 
sat beside her as they sailed to the Red Reef 
Light. He walked with her the next day after 
dinner ; but this time they stepped down and away 
from the lighted piazza, down the pebbly walk, 
down the rocks, and out on the sands and along 
the beach in the starlight. When Bettie came 
in she was drenched with dew; but she looked 
divinely happy—too divinely happy to notice the 
dark disapproval on the brows of all the mammas. 





And the next morning Mr. Dunrobin was gone 
—he and his trunks and his horses and his yacht 
and his man. It was a little yellow wreck of 
Bettie that came into my room and threw her- 
self, face down, on the lounge, and sobbed out 
the story. 

“Well,” I said, soothingly, feeling it no time 
for a homily, and pitying the little wretch for all, 
“there are plenty left.” 

“There’s nobody!” she cried. ‘There’s no- 
body! Id just as lief you knew it as not. I— 
I—I love him! And oh, the worst of this is, I 
deserve it! But I can’t let these people see. I 
must go on just the same. I'll put a little rouge 
on. My heart’s broken. I’m dead, dead, dead. 
I shall look in the glass while I’m doing it, though, 
and say to myself, ‘ And, Bettie, give this cheek a 
touch of red; one need not, sure, look ugly, though 
one’s dead.’ But let me hide here this morning. 
I can’t see anybody this morning. Have you got 
any rouge ?” 

Nobody would have dreamed that Bettie was 
disappointed, broken-hearted, dead, or anything 
of the sort that night. She was recklessly, des- 
perately gay. Dancing on the edge of the volcano, 
she called it. And so she was the next night, and 
the next, and for a week running, till all the chap- 
erons in the house were getting wild about her 
and expostulating with me—and that was the 
way I learned that I was supposed to be her 
chaperon—and I couldn’t think where it would 
end. And then she went to bed sick for a 
couple of days, and I said to myself that this was 
the end, anyway. And then one morning, when 
I thought she was in bed still, and was just get- 
ting ready to go and see her, she burst into my 
room, radiant, rosy as a peach, fresh as a new- 
blown flower, and caught me, and covered my old 
face with caresses. ‘ Oh, I must kiss somebody !” 
cried she. “And he isn’t here. And I must tell 
you. I can’t let anybody see it, actually see it, 
it’s too precious !” 

And it was a letter from Mr. Dunrobin; and 
in it he told her frankly that he had run away 
from her, if she chose to call it so, because he 
felt there would be no happiness for him, or her 
either, in a marriage with such difference in age 
and taste and temperament. And now he had 
discovered there could be no happiness without 
it. And he was coming back to learn his fate. 

“Oh!” she cried, bursting into tears, “it’s per- 
fectly dreadful that I'm so wicked. I’m not fit 
for him! I don’t deserve him! I ought to be 
punished! I shall be—oh, I shall be! I shall 
tell him everything. I shall tell him just how I 
maneeuvred and schemed and plotted and—” 

“ Bettie, it will finish everything.” 

“Tt ought to. I can’t help it if it does. I 
won't let him take me believing I’m all P'm not. 
If there’s another world, he wouldn’t know me in 
it. And oh, I’m afraid he wonldn’t want to! 
Oh, isn’t it too bad I should be so wicked when 
I love him so, when I'd die to do him good! 
And perhaps the best good I can do him is to 
die.” 

But when that night she came in from the 
beach, dripping with dew again, and hanging on 
Mr. Dunrobin’s arm, her face pale and shining as 
a star, she stopped and bent over me, facing a 
line of angry mammas, and kissed my forehead. 

“ Well, what did he say, Bettie ?” I whispered. 

*“ He loves me; he adores me,” murmured Bet- 

“ He said—he said he didn’t care.” 
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CHAPTER XIII.—{ Continued.) 
ROWING UP TO CAMELOT. 


LL this romance, however, had to be hidden 

as carefully as if covered with fern-seed, and 
the formal greetings were exchanged just as they 
would have been among tlie most indifferent peo- 
ple in the world, who did not care the turn of a 
hair whether they had met or should never see 
each other again. 

“Your lovely dog!” then said Ethel, more by 
instinct than design. 

She felt that she must say something to make 
this girl stay for a while, and not pass back into 
the dream-land from which she seemed to have 
coine. 

Yetta smiled. “ Yes, he is a great beauty—a 
dear old fellow,” she answered. “He sits like 
a statue in the skiff, and knows as well as I do 
that if he were to jump about, he would bring us 
both to grief. He is wonderfully intelligent.” 

“What is his name?” asked Lanfrey, holding 
out his hand and making castanets of his fingers, 
which it was well for Yetta the dog disregarded 
as foolishness. 

“ Brian,” said Yetta. “That is a good name 
for him, is it not?” 

“ Perfect,” was the answer, ‘“ Now that you 
have come so far, will you not give yourself and 
Brian a rest by change of position ?” he continued, 
his father’s prohibition, his mother’s command, 
forgotten like the winds of yesterday. ‘Come 
on shore. It is quite easy, you see, here. The 
water is deep enough to float the skiff, and you 
can step out as on a pier. Come, let me help 
you.” 

He held out his hand, standing close to the 
margin. 

“ Yes, Miss Carew, do come!” said Ethel, ea- 
gerly. 

Why should she not? Because these two 
young Clintons were here, what harm was there 
in getting out of the boat where she had intend- 
ed to land, and look for wild flowers, from the 
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beginning? It was only changing the sides. 
She had intended to land on the Five Oaks side, 
because this of the Clintons was forbidden. Their 
being here made all the difference between per- 
mission and prohibition; and why might she 
not ? 

Nevertheless, in spite of that rapid little ex- 
cursus of reasoning, Yetta felt as if she were 
doing something she would rather all the world 
did not see nor know of, as she drew her little 
skiff inshore and stepped out on land.  Per- 
haps she was conscious of vague fault because 
she was so glad to see these two young people. 
Gladness does sometimes take on itself the half- 
shadow of sinfulness. We poor human beings 
are so used to sorrow, la joie fait peur when it 
comes in too great a volume, or at unexpected 
times. 

“Now we know that you are living, and not 
the Lady of Shalott,” said Ethel, with a happy 
little laugh. 

Yetta laughed too. She had a singularly mu- 
sical laugh, of but a few notes, low, and very 
sweet. She had a singularly musical voice alto- 
gether. 

“Tt is not often that painters spoil the poets,” 
she said, lightly; “but that poor dear Lady of 
Shalott, who was so lovely, 80 mysterious—how 
the artists have caricatured and vulgarized her! 
I have never seen one that gave a true impres- 
sion of her—at least, not according to my own 
idea of her.” 

“Nor I,” said Lanfrey, “ until to-day.” 

And again the fair face and neck of Paston 
Carew’s daughter became like a June rose, or 
like snow touched by the after-glow. 

“But I was not drifting,” she said, with an ef- 
fort—how strange that effort was! “I was row- 
ing up against the stream, not drifting down to 
Camelot !” 

“No,” said Lanfrey; “you were not drifting 
down; you were, as you say, rowing up, of your 
own free-will; not singing in your song to die, 
but to sing again to-morrow, and for many happy 
years to come.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
NOTWITHSTANDING. 


Row1ne up to Camelot, not drifting down to 
it; not dead nor torpid, but flushed with all 
youth’s sweet activities; not peering through a 
mirror at the living world of men and maidens, 
but looking straight ahead, seeking to understand 
what she saw, though her eves were still veiled 
by the ignorance and illusions of youth, and 
shadows took the place of living things in the 
peopling of her world; not breaking the web 
prematurely nor entangling herself in the curse 
which should have been her blessing; uncon- 
scious as yet of the form and the voice of the 
Sir Lancelot of her future, yet knowing that he 
was there in the near distance, soon to come into 
sight; these were the points of difference between 
Yetta Carew and the Lady of Shalott, for all the 
personal fitness of the one to stand as the living 
embodiment of the other. 

Neither was Yetta morbid nor fanciful. If 
far from the line where girlish vigor loses itself 
in boyish robustness, she was as healthy in body 
as she was untainted in mind—free from hysteria, 
unafflicted by vapors, and neither volcanic nor 
anemic. She knew how to enjoy, if also how to 
suffer; and though her laugh was soft and low, 
it was full of all that exquisite sense of pleasure 
which belongs to those whose senses are healthily 
developed. Her main desire was to do what was 
right; but with this conscientiousness was no 
fanciful exaggeration, no half-diseased imagina- 
tion. Carefully educated by a lady who might 
have spoiled all, but happily did not, she was 
still her natural self; for all that, she had been 
under the hand of one of those cast-iron school- 
mistresses who allow no enthusiasms and suffer 
no innovations. 

Miss Price had a select establishment of young 
ladies of good fortune and impeccable lineage— 
so far as was known; and in this well-handled 
dove-cot no sillinesses were countenanced which 
could arouse the undesirable sensibilities of the 
young pigeons—perhaps to eventuate in follies 
equal to that of the famous ginger-beer bottle. 
No school-girl friendships, with their jealousies 
and extravagancies, prefaced Love as the reliears- 
al precedes the play. When signs appeared of 
a closer intimacy than was held desirable by the 
authorities, by some mysterious means an airy 
nameless wall was deftly raised between the two, 
where not even a chink was left through which 
Thisbe with plaits could whisper to Pyramus 
with a fringe. No one knew how it was done; 
but of a surety these subtle wedges were always 
driven in between two yearning white souls, which 
kept them apart—and the play unrehearsed— 
however great might be their desire. 

Nor was encouragement given to such intellect- 
ual ambition as would lead to Girton or Newn- 
ham; nor was there any fostering of Red Cross 
or hospital-nurse proclivities. No forbidden lit- 
erature crept into this scholastic Eden—three- 
volumed serpents offering poisoned apples to lure 
maiden Eves—to desire unlawful knowledge. 
There was no fleeing into space with the music 
master; nor notes exchanged with the fledgling 
heroes at the school next door; nor breathing 
sentimental fancies in halting verse to the un- 
known deity of the future. A slightly monastic 
tone of suppression was, like a gray tint, over 
everything; and even religion was encouraged 
only up to the point beyond which it would have 
ceased to be respectable and would have become 
fanaticism. The school curriculum was sound, 
but by no means stimulating. It included a 
great deal of history, grammar, modern lan- 
guages, geography, and well-sifted literature. 
Modern politics and decent travels—where the 
men were not naked and the women not too hos- 


pitable—ethnology did not count—also came into | 





the field. Butthere was not much modern poetry 
beyond excerpts from Tennyson and Longfellow, 
Jean Ingelow and the milder parvuli, who were 
sentimental, restricted, and safe. Botany was 
not taught. It was put into the same basket 
with anatomy, physiology, and erotic poetry— 
with “ Ouida” and all other naughtiness. Draw- 
ing was confined to little cottage children well 
washed and rendered innocuous—to casts, such 
as blind old Homer, Demosthenes, Ajax defying 
the lightning, and Augustus, both young and ma- 
tured—with acanthus leaves and pomegranates, 
landscape sketching, and still-life generally. But 
the work was excellent, and the elimination of 
the dangerous moral element did not touch that 
accuracy of eye and precision of hand which after 
all constitute proficiency. 

Miss Price was nervously alive to that danger- 
ous element, and profoundly conscious of the in- 
herent evil of human nature—and of girl nature 
most of all. 

“ Oh, those girls !” she used to say, with strange 
bitterness—feeling not unlike one keeping guard 
over a tribe of snow-white little cats demurely 
seated round the cream-bowl. 

Hence, ali those who had any fire of inner life 
or ardent eccentricity of thought were repressed 
under her hand till their fire had turned to ashes, 
or till it had learned to keep itself alive under 
hatches closely battened down. 

This was what Yetta had done. Her real Self 
had been concentrated by compression, but her 
enthusiasms had not withered because they had 
been kept in the dark and under glass. She had 
a burning desire to devote herself to others; to 
do good ; to even suffer in the cause of virtue if 
so be that suffering should follow on the heels of 
testifying. So far as she had yet gone she had 
found only her father to put into the vacant niche 
dedicated to her unspoken worship. Him she 
had idolized ; but she was slowly awakening toa 
truer perception of his nature than that ideal por- 
trait which love had framed and fashioned, and 
his strange meannesses and shameful scrapings 
were beginning to alarm and sadden, not yet 
revolt, her. Meanwhile her girlish heart had 
turned one of its sides to Mrs. Ellacombe, the 
only woman she wished had been her mother; 
and under her influence her thoughts were be- 
coming enriched, her knowledge enlarged, her 
views of life rectified and made more reasonable. 
Mrs, Ellacombe was the best friend she could have 
had ; as Paston Carew, a good judge of women, 
had seen from the beginning. 

These two young people—these two members 
of the Clinton family—had also charmed Yetta. 
In proportion to her strange dislike for Maurice, 
and her want of sympathy for the other sisters, 
was her attraction to Lanfrey and Ethel. It was 
pleasant to feel that at least these two redeemed 
the barrenness of that other part of the family 
holding, and that all the Clintons were not— 
she found no harsher word in the depths of her 
gentle mind than—disagreeable! She was glad 
that she had rowed up the river to-day and found 
them here; glad that she had accepted their in- 
vitation to come on shore and sit with them on 
the mossy roots of that old elm-tree—for all the 
sentiment of something that would not be quite 
approved of at home, which possessed her on her 
side. With Lanfrey and Ethel it was a clearer 
consciousness of something positively forbidden ; 
with penalties to follow if found out. 

They made.a pretty picture grouped there by 
the still waters of the pool, backed by the cool 
green wood, the floor of which was “all paved 
with daisies and delicate bells,” feathered with 
the fronds of the polypody and plumed with 
stouter bracken. The pure coloring of Yetta, 
her grace and graciousness, the lustre of her 
youth and the charm of her personality; the pa- 
thetic tenderness in the face of dusky-skinned 
little Ethel; the noble bearing and manly beauty 
of Lanfrey, gentleman by the firman of nature as 
well as by that of society; the wolf-hound lying 
at Yetta’s feet, and the softened light over all— 
everything fitted in to form a picture that would 
be remembered by each as something different 
from the acts or words of ordinary life and time. 
Yetta—as Lanfrey had felt at Octavia Guays- 
worthy’s—had a confused kind of idea that she 
had been here before, just as she was now, with 
these two young people. It seemed to realize an 
old conception, to repeat something acted in the 
past. To Ethel it was like adream. She scarce- 
ly knew whether it was real or some fancy born 
of the summer haze and heat—some vision cross- 
ing the half-sleeping eyes, when things take dif- 
ferent forms from those they have in the cold 
rude working-hours, and spiritual influences ma- 
terialize themselves for the delight of the dreamer. 
Lanfrey was the most awake and conscious of the 
three. He had gone through that phase of pre- 
vious experience which was troubling Yetta; and 
to-day was intensely alive to life and fact and 
thought and emotion. He was the first who broke 
the strange silence which fell on them for a few 
moments, as it had before fallen on him and 
Ethel. He broke it, as he needs must, by a ba- 
nality. We have to bury deep in our hearts, and 
under the tomb of silence, those wandering angels 
who dwell with us unbidden, and whom we dare 
not reveal ! 

“Tam glad you have come to-day,” he said to 
Yetta. 

“ And I,” she answered, frankly. “The wood 
is looking so beautiful—the colors are so fine— 
and the day is so absolutely perfect,” she contin- 
ued, finding reasons as if to excuse and justify her. 

“Do you often come here ?” he asked again. 

“No, not often. I have been here only twice 
before,” she answered. “It is rather a long pull 
up the river, though going back is so easy.” 

“Your boat is light. It is a capital boat--the 
very thing for the river,” said Ethel, who found 
it pleasant to praise even a bit of wood and paint, 
failing anything nearer Yetta Carew’s own per- 
sonality. 

(ro ag ContunvZp,) 





EGGS IN VARIETY. 


HE presence of Lent calls attention to the 
many different ways in which eggs may make 
their appearance on the table. 

Eggs for cooking should be selected with care 
to insure their being frash. Those with a light, 
delicately colored yolk will make a more attract- 
ive-looking dish than will those in which the 
yolk is dark. The ecior of the yolk may gener- 
ally be determined by examining the shell. Eggs 
with dark, thick-looking shells have highly color- 
ed yolks, those with thin white shells the re- 
verse, 

Eggs contain a great amount of nutriment, 
and when properly cooked form a most desirable 
article of diet. 

Whatever the way of cooking, the eggs should 
never remain over the fire for a longer time than 
is necessary to “set” the white and yolk. They 
should never be cooked quite enough when taken 
from the fire, for the heat remaining in them will 
sufficiently continue the process, 

The only exception to this rule is when the 
eggs are boiled hard, and are to be served in the 
state they come from the shell, or are to be scal- 
loped, breaded, curried, or made into similar 
dishes. If boiled for eight or ten minutes, the 
egg will be cooked so that both white and yolk 
are thoroughly coagulated, but at the same time 
the yolk will be a hard, leathery mass which can- 
not be mashed smooth under a spoon, while if the 
boiling is continued twenty minutes longer, the 
yolk will become soft, and can be crumbled down 
to a fine meal. 

Eggs boiled may be very soft or nearly hard, 
as best suits individual taste, but the softer they 
are the more digestible will they prove. The 
eggs should be dropped into water just ready to 
boil; if the water is boiling fast, the shells will 
crack, and water penetrate into the egg. Four 
minutes in boiling water will cook eggs soft, 
five minutes will make the white hard, and six 
minutes will harden the white and set the yolk 
slightly. 

Poaching is the most delicate way of serving 
eggs except boiling in the shell, and for some 
things is to be preferred above other ways. 

Have a deep saucepan filled with hot water 
well salted. Break each egg separately into a 
cup, and turn it gently into the water. Do not 
crowd the eggs, and do not let the water quite 
come to the boiling-point. The eggs must not 
be turned ; dip the hot water over them until the 
white hardens and forms a thin white skin over 
the top. Lift up carefully with a wire spoon or 
a perforated skimmer, and place on a hot dish, 
garnishing the edges with parsley, or lay on 
slices of toast wet in boiling water and buttered. 
The eggs should remain in the water barely long 
enough to set tue white. 

An easy way to poach eggs, and one that keeps 
them in a pretty round shape, is to take as many 
small cups as you wish to cook eggs, break an 
egg in each cup, and set the cups into a sauce- 
pan of boiling water. Watch that no water boils 
over into the cups. As soon as the eggs are 
cooked, turn them out on to a hot platter or 
slices of toast, sprinkle with salt and pepper, and 
serve very hot. 

Eggs poached in milk are very nice. Pour a 
pint of rich milk into a deep saucepan, and set 
the saucepan into a wider, shallow one filled with 
boiling water. As soon as the milk boils, stir in 
a little butter and salt; drop six eggs in gently 
one at a time; cook until the white is hardened ; 
then pour both milk and eggs into a deep hot 
platter. By using care in the operation the eggs 
will not be broken. 

Another way of cooking eggs, which is neither 
poaching nor frying, but savors a little of both, 
is one which the writer learned from an old 
Southern cook, who proceeded in this way: She 
rubbed the bottom of a thick tin saucepan well 
with cold butter. Each egg she broke into a 
cup, set the cups in a pan, and turned the but- 
tered saucepan over the tops of the cups, and 
then quickly turned over the whole arrangement, 
so as to bring the cups inverted in the saucepan, 
which she then put over the fire. As the butter 
melted she poured in a very little water, raising 
each cup a trifle to let in the water, but dropping 
it again before any of the egg escaped. 
minutes the eggs were done. When the cups 
were taken off, the eggs were in lovely round 
shapes, with the yolk just blushing through the 
thin covering of semitransparent white. 

Scalloped eggs are a very desirable luncheon 
dish. Boil six eggs for half an hour, drop them 
into cold water, and when cool enough to handle, 
remove the shells. Take the white off of the 
yolks, chop into chunky bits with a knife; mash 
the yolks into a meal; add to the yolks enough 
salt and pepper to season well. Butter well an 
earthen baking-dish; cover the bottom with 
large thin crackers dipped in boiling milk; add 
a layer of chopped whites and seasoned yolks 
mixed ; cover with a thin layer of cracker crumbs 
mixed with bits of butter; add another layer of 
egg, and one of cracker crumbs on the top. Beat 
one egg light; add four tablespoonfuls of milk 
and a little salt; pour over the top, and set in 
the oven to bake for fifteen minutes. 

Breaded and curried eggs are also nice lunch- 
eon dishes. To make the latter, place in a pan 
three tablespoonfuls of butter, one tablespoonful 
of minced onion, two of curry-powder, and two 
of water; cook until the onion is soft, not brown- 
ed; then slice in six hard-boiled eggs and six 
tablespoonfuls of thick cream ; stir lightly ; cook 
for five minutes, but do not let it boil. 

To make breaded eggs, slice hard-boiled eggs 
in two lengthwise; dip each half in raw egg well 
beaten, roll in very fine bread crumbs, and fry in 
very little butter. They must be served very 
hot. 

The most simple omelet requires deft handling 
to bring it to perfection; but the art of making 
this dainty once acquired, it may be made to take 
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various forms and flavors by slight changes in 
the ingredients. 

The most successful way of proceeding is to 
beat the whites and yolks of the eggs separately 
until both are light; then add to the yolks one ta- 
blespoonful of milk for each egg, and the frothed 
whites ; stir lightly together, and turn into the ome- 
let pan, which must be ready on the stove, with 
just enough hot, browning butter in it to keep the 
omelet from sticking to the pan. As the omelet 
sets, slip a thin-bladed knife under one edge, and 
lift it enough to let the uncooked egg run under. 
As it hardens roll up a little, and turn out on a 
plate. Do not wait for it to be entirely cooked : 
the heat remaining in it will make it solid with- 
out hardening. No salt must be added until the 
omelet is cooked, as it will make it tough. So 
made, an omelet should be a light, puffy mass, 
brown on the outside and golden-hearted within. 

A sweet omelet, which makes an attractive 
supper dish, is made by adding one teaspoonful 
of pulverized sugar and one of flour for each 
egg to the yolks before stirring in the whites, 
omitting salt, and using lemon or orange juice 
for flavoring, or, if preferred, vanilla. 

A delicions cream omelet is made by mixing 
together six eggs, one cupful of sweet, thick 
cream, and a tablespoonful of flour, Mix the 
flour smooth in a little of the cream; then add 
the rest, and beat in the yolks of the eggs; 
when light, stir in the frothed whites, turn into 
the buttered pan, and cook quickly. 

A bread omelet is made by adding to the last- 
given recipe a cupful of bread crumbs soaked 
soft to as much boiling milk as they will absorb. 

Potatoes chopped fine, a cupful to six eggs, 
makes a nice addition to a plain omelet. The 
potatoes must be cold boiled ones; those left 
from a previous meal can be used, and the quan- 
tity varied to suit the material on hand. 

Salt codfish omelet makes a very substantial 
dish. Pick the cold boiled fish into bits, careful- 
ly removing all bones. To a cupful of fish add 
one cupful of milk and one teaspoonful of flour, 
Boil until it is a thick, soft mush. Beat light 
four eggs, stir into them the hot fish, and turn 
the whole into the omelet pan. Brown quickly, 
and serve hot. 





BUFFALO HUNTING. 
See illustration on page 225. 
\ HEN Catlin exhibited his pictures of Indian 


life, a little over twenty-five years ago, one 
of the most striking features of the collection 
was the representation of the countless herds of 
buffalo that then ranged in millions from Mexico 
to the Hudson Bay Territory. In this year of 
grace the buffalo is almost as extinct as the au- 
rochs, the bulk of the slaughter being done in 
the last ten years, and done so thoroughly that 
in a distance of a thousand miles a traveller was 
never out of sight of a dead buffalo, and never in 
sight of a live one. The long-range rifle in the 
hands of the white hunter has been the weapon 
of destruction. The habit of the animals in 
keeping together in enormous herds made them 
easy to be tracked ; they possessed no great speed, 
nor did their senses enable them to detect their 
foe at the distance which modern rifles will carry. 
The slaughter of them was thus not difficult, and 
as their hides are valuable, and their pasture- 
grounds were coveted, the Western ranchman 
was not likely to be deterred by any sentimental 
considerations. To chase the buffalo on foot is a 
difficult task, the wildness of the country making 
the fatigue too great; the sportsman prefers to 
ride when engaged either in looking for or pur- 
suing his lordly game. It is not uncommon for 
parties who hunt for sport, if ponies are at hand, 
to change their large ordinary horses for the small- 
er and well-trained pony when the herd is in view. 
The hunters then approach carefully from lee- 
ward, keeping as much as possible out of sight. 
When concealment can be no longer maintained, 
they trot gently forward; the buffaloes gather 
together, stare at the intruders for a moment, 
and then dash away. A race of about half a 
mile takes the pursuers up to the game; each sin- 
gles out a victim, rides up to its left flank, and 
fires, the pony wheeling sharply off to avoid any 
charge from the wounded animal. In this style 
of hunting the hunter has to be close up, almost 
touching the animal, for it is so tenacious of life 
that it must be hit in the right spot. The charge 
of a wounded buffalo is said to be easily avoided, 
and accidents are rare, although it is a good rule 
to be cautious when near one apparently dying 
or dead. The professional buffalo hunters use 
Sharp’s rifles, which are the most accurate and 
powerful, and good for half a mile and over, and 
at this distance, out of sight and hearing, they can 
fire shot after shot into the herd, which stands still 
in a stupid, amazed condition. As many as forty 
have been thus slain, the hunter scarcely chan- 
ging his position. Of course, in this manner of 
hunting, the shooter dismounts, and, like a long- 
range rifleman, lies down flat. Although the heavy 
Sharp’s rifles, with their conical bullets, will go 
through anything, yet at these long distances they 
are not of necessity immediately fatal, and the 
wounded creature has to be put out of its misery 
by a nearer shot. When it comes to a halt, the 
executioner steps up and aims just behind the 
shoulder. The buffalo drops its head, straddles 
out its fore-legs, rocks to and fro, then pitches 
heavily on its side, and all is over. The flesh of 
the cow or of the calf is good eating, and can 
hardly be distinguished from ordinary beef. The 
most delicate portion of the bull is the hump 
meat, the strip of meat on each side the back- 
bone, which is juicy and tender. It is interesting 
to remark that a new species of buffalo is devel- 
oping in the woody precipitous regions of the 
mountain ranges; it shuns the open plains, lives 
in small herds, and is endowed with great activ- 
ity, and is a clear case of the “survival of the 
fittest.” 
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Bead Trimming.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 220. 

Tar bead trimmings shown in Figs, 
1 and 2 are used to ornament bonnet 
brims or coronets. They are easily 
made at home; all that is needed be- 
side the beads is some fine spool wire, 
or if that is not procurable, a needle 
and strong sewing-silk will answer. 
For Fig. 1 beads of two sizes, small 
ones and large cut beads, are required. 


Begin by stringing 13 small beads, 
then 1 large one, 3 small ones, 1 large 


one, 8 small ones; * pass the wire 
or needle back through the last large 
bead, string 3 small beads, 1 large 
one, and 20 small ones, pass through 
the first 3 of the first 13, string 3 
small beads, pass downward through 
the 10th of the last 20, string 4 small 
beads, pass through the 5th of the 20, 
string 4 small ones, pass through the 
next large bead, string three small, 
1 large, and 3 small ones; repeat 
from x, but after stringing the 20 
beads pass the wire through the 11th, 
12th, and 13th of the preceding 20. 


Fig. 1.—Bovucit Crora Jacket.—Front. 
[See Fig. 2.]—Cur Parrerx, No. 3814: 


Paice, 25 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
N 


o. Il., Figs. 6-12. 





Fig. 4.—Skirt or Serce Dress, Fie. 2, 
Front Pace. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 












Satin Corset. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Skirt or Strripep anp Pain 
Woox Costume, Fie. 1, Pace 229.—Cur 
Parrern, No. 3816: Over-sxirt, 20 
Crnrts.—(For description see Suppl.) 





Fig. 2 is 
composed of 
smal! beads 


and larger cut 
jet spangles. 
It is done 
in lengthwise 
rows. lstrow. 
—String 10 
beads; then 
throughout 
the row by 
turns close the 
last 5 beads 
into a hanging 
loop by pass- 
ing through 
the preceding 
bead, and 
string 13. 2d 
row. — Take 
anotherthread 
or wire, and 
connect by 
passing it 
through the 
3d bead in the 
lst row; then 
string 9, pass 
through the 
2d of the next 





Fig. 2.—Lace Dress.—Bacx.—([See Fig. 1.] 
For description see Supplement. 


plement, No. VIIL., Figs. 43-45. 








Fife ia 
Sori faa 


Fig. 1.—Lace Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 


13, string 9, through the 6th of the same 13, and repeat. 3d 
row.—Take another wire a: d fasten to the 1st bead on the oth- 
er side of the 1st row; stri..g 13, and pass through the middle 
bead of the 7 between 2 loops. 4th row.—Fasten to the 7th 
bead of the first scallop in the preceding row; string 8 small 
beads, 1 large one, 3 small ones, pass through the same bead of 
the Ist row passed through in the last row, and back through 
the last 3 beads, the large one, and the following small one, 
string 7, through the middle bead of the next scallop; repeat. 
The last row is like the 4th, but after every scallop pass through 
the middle 2 beads of the scallop in the last row. 

The ornament shown in Fig. 3 is used.in various sizes for 
trimming round hats and bonnets ; that illustrated is six inches 
long. It has a stiff net back, which is covered with rows of jet 
beads, and is edged with a row of clover-leaf spangles. 

The owl’s head shown in Fig. 4 is seven inches high by four 
and a half wide. The wings are made of jet beads and spangles 
sewn on a stiff net-back. The net back for the head is wired, 
stuffed with wadding, and covered with silk, after which the 
beads and eyes are sewn in place. 


Work-Basket with Janina Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 220, 

Tuis is an open wicker basket, which is completed by the ad- 
dition of a cover and pouch, made of olive cashmere and deco- 
rated with embroidery. The cover for the lower ‘part:is mea- 
sured to fit smoothly around the widest part at the top, and is 
gathered “into a frill at the bottom, where it is studded with 
small pompons. The upper edge is finished with a thick silk 
eord. On each side of the basket the cover is ornamented with 
a design in Janina embroidery, an Eastern stitch resembling 
herring-bone, which was described in detail in Bazar No. 8, Vol. 
XIX. The figures are worked each in a single color in dull tones 
of blue and pink with olive and brown silks. The edges are all 
defined in Japanese gold thread. The pouch which is set into 
the top of the basket is powdered all over with detached figures 
taken from the design,on the cover. It is drawn together with 
silk cord drawing-strings at the top, which, when the basket is 
closed, are tied to the handle. Large bunches of pompon tas- 
sels are attached at the sides of the handle. 





MODERN LACE-MAKING. 


ACE has at all times been a nevessity in the wardrobe of .a 
woman who aspires to dress well. Old laces are as much 


among us for the 
teaching and pro- 
duction of lace 
in the same man- 
ner that the once 
completely lost 
art of embroid- 
ery has been re- 
vived in almost 
more than its old 
completeness, for 
the question of 
cost alone pre- 
vents the work- 
ing of the most 
elaborate and 
difficult of old 
forms of em- 
broidery. It has 
been shown con- 
clusively that 
there is nothing 
which cannot be 
done by the mod- 
ern workers if 
the money is 
forth - coming to 
pay for it. And 
there is no doubt 
whatever that if 
a school were es- 
tablished for the 


valued and as much heirlooms as fam- 
ily diamonds. Real works of art, they 
become more costly to purchase as 
their age increases, and we are given 
to fancy that the beautiful work of 
olden days cannot be produced by 
modern eyes. Stories are told of the 
inevitable destruction to sight, caused 
by the necessity of working in damp 
cellars, so as to keep the linen fabric 
moist, and with a strong polarized 
light, of the unfortunate producers of 
the finest specimens of ancient lace. 
There is probably a good deal of un- 
intentional exaggeration about these. 
With modern appliances it would 
probably be possible to produce the 
very finest effects ever known in lace 
manufacture without ruin to the eyes. 
There was at one time quite a scare 
about the injury done to the eyes by 
the working of fine embroidery, espe- 
cially gold- work, but experience has 
proved that given airy work-rooms, 
good light, and other healthy condi- 
tions, no injury whatever results to the 
eyesight of professional embroiderers. 
The question very naturally arises, why 
no scheme has been really set going 





Fig. 2.—Boverk Crora Jacket.—Back. 
[See Fig. in Parrern, No, 3814: 


rick, 25 Cents. 


For pattern and ey see Supplement, 


No. IL, Figs. 6-12. 





Pisin anp VELVET-FIGURED Canvas Dress. 


For description see Supplement. 
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proper study and teaching of lace-making, 
it would be fully as successful as the re- 
viving of colored embroidery has been. 

We are not speaking of the kind of 
“ fancy-work” lace which was introduced 
some few years ago, and which died of its 
natural badness after a short reign; but of 
the production of really artistic lace of the 
finest quality, which always has its value, 
and never goes out of fashion. 

Lace in itself is such a beautiful trimming 
that it is not to be wondered at that since 
the improvements in machinery made loom- 
made lace possible it has flooded the mar- 
ket, and that without distinction of class all 
the world of women wear imitation lace in 
some form or another. But this leaves the 
taste and the demand for “ real’’ lace just 
where it was. A well-dressed woman 
always aspires to own a little good lace 
at least, and the popularity of even the 





Eraming Dress.—Cur Partern, No. 3815: Basque 
AND Over-Skirt, 20 CENTS EACH. 
For description see Supplement. 


coarser kinds of hand-made lace over the product 
of the loom shows at once that it is cheapness only 
and not choice that leads people to the purchase of 
the latter. 

Lace is divided into two great classes, under which 
every known variety may be ranged—that woven, as 
it were, by hand on a cushion; and that produced 
wholly by needle-work. Of this latter kind are all the 
varieties of “ point,” including Greek lace, appliqué, 
and what was ancieutly known as cut-work, now some- 
times called guipure, and which is most nearly allied to 
embroidery, from which it no doubt sprang. Drawn- 
work, again, comes under this class, occupying a bor- 
der-land ; but well divided from pillow lace are the 
old lace, now sometimes called guipure, and some- 
times erroneously Greek lace, in which the design is 
darned or run-in on small squares of a ground origi- 
nally netted by hand on a mesh, and the macramé lace, 
or string-work, in which the pattern is formed by 
knotting strinj-s together, forming in some cases a 
fringe at one side; occupying places somewhat dis- 
tinct also may be mentioned the tambour or Limerick 
lace, and the fine products of the crochet-needle, and 
to come quite down in the scale, tatted lace, which is 
made by means of a small shuttle, the design being 
produced by a certain kind of knotting. 

The term guipure has been applied to so many and 
such wholly different classes of lace, both. of- pillow 
and of needle work, that it is now left without any act- 
ual signification, and is sometimes more than mis- 
leading. 

English point, or rose point, once occupied a high 
place in the estimation of our ancestors. In those 
days ladies worked their own lace, and vied with each 
other in the production of new wonders of stitchery. 
Now in England the only laces made are Honiton, which 
in its best form is a very beautiful kind of pillow lace, 





Cottar with Cravat. 
For description see Supplement. 


ee 


CoLLaR witH PLastron.—(For description see Supplement. } 


and Buckingham sleeve lace, which rejoices sometimes in the 
all-embracing name of guipure, also is made on a pillow, and 
is a reproduction of the lace first made in or best known to us 
as coming from Malta. These English laces fall into discredit 
with ladies because no effort is made to improve their quality ; 
the same designs are worked over and over again by the uned- 
ucated peasants, in whose hands the trade lies, and cheapness 
is the great aim, as if in cheapness hands could even compete 
with machinery. It is in intelligent art work that hands will 
always bear away the palm, and if producers would once real- 
ize the fact that there is room in the world for both kinds of 
work, but that hand-work must always rely on its superiority 
for success, and must strive to keep up its position and go on 
ever improving, they need never fear competition from imitation. 

As early as 1820 successful attempts had been made to in- 
troduce lace-making into Ireland, and in 1829 an Englishman 
founded the Limerick lace trade, taking twenty-four workers 
over from England to teach the manufacture. This was the 
beginning of a vigorous revival, and a great variety of beauti- 
ful forms of lace was once made there. From neglect of 
the necessity to keep up the standard of the work, it has 
dwindled down to the very ordinary and thoroughly discredit- 
ed article now known as Limerick lace, mere tambour-work on 


Lone EnGuisu Coat. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-5 





Beapep CoLtitar AnD TIE. 
For description see Supplement. 











net, which never is worth much, and wash- 
es badly, or run lace, in which the design 
is run or darned in ona net ground. Lim- 
erick appliqué is still sometimes made, but 
as a trade it is almost extinct. 

During the famine years 1846, °7, and ’8 
lace-making was introduced in many parts 
of Ireland by philanthropists, with a view 
of lessening the great distress. Some of 
these efforts have been very successful, and 
have actually led to the revival of the 
finest varieties of needle point lace, of which 
good examples were shown at the exhibi- 
tion of Irish lace held at the Mansion 
House in London in 1883. 

Of these laces the most beautiful is un- 
doubtedly that known par excellence as Irish 
point, made principally at Youghal, and 
known also as “ Youghal lace.” It is equal 
to the finest flat Venetian or Spanish point. 

Rose point is made chiefly at Inishmac- 
saint, and in its finest examples is quite 
equal to any ancient specimens that can be 
shown, while at Carrickmacross is made a 


Fiz. 1.—Srrivep anp Prain Woon Costume.—[See Fig. 2 


Page 228.]|—Cut Patrern, No. 3816: Basque, 
25 Cents; OveR-SkiRT, 20 CENTS. 
For description see Supplement, 


lace called guipure, which is identical with the ancient 
“cut-work” which seems to have originated lace- 
making. Another lace, closely resembling Brussels 
appliqué, is made at Carrickmacross. 

Out of the effort to help the Irish at the time of the 
famine arose crochet-work, an entire innovation on 
any known method of making lace. The hook had 
been used for many ages to produce patterns by pull- 
ing yarn of some kind through a ground material, and 
so working a kind of chain stitch on the surface; and 
tambour lace had already been identified with Limer- 
ick, when it occurred to some one to use the hook 
without any ground at all, and from this new idea rose 
a whole and very large industry, Some of the lace 
made in this way was really extremely beautiful, and 
if the standard had been kept up, and efforts made to 
go on improving it, it would no doubt have occupied 
an honored place among laces; but it sank into dis- 
favor because all the efforts were directed to cheapen- 
ing it, and consequently degrading it, so that it became 
identified in people’s minds with vulgarity, or preten- 
tious ignorance. Another drawback was that cotton 
and not thread was used in making it. At last, how- 
ever, the lace made by the hook seems to be taking 
an honorable place as an article of commerce. A 
beautiful lace or trimming, called “ royal silk guipure,” 
has lately been introduced, which is made wholly of 
silk, either black or écru, and is entirely worked with 
the hook, in a curious and beautiful fashion. It has 
already become a favorite in Paris, and Worth is using 
it largely, so that its success would seem assured. 

If a real school of lace-making were founded, and 
ladies would study it and bring their education to the 
task of improving it and working out new combina- 
tions, there would probably, in a few years, be as 
complete a revival in this beautiful art production as 
there has been in embroidery. 
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GOLD MINES 
Are very uncertain property; for every paying mine a 
hundred exiat that do not pay. But if you write to 
Hat.err & Co., Portland, Maine, yoa will receive, free, 
fall partic ulare about their new business, and learn 
how some have made over $50 in a single day at it. 
You can live at home, and earn from $5 to $25 and 


upwards per day. Both sexes; a!l ages. Capital not 
required; you are started free. Send along your ad- 
dress, and all will be proved to you.—[Adv.) 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Imrratrons and counterfeits have again appeared. 
Re sure that the word “‘ Horsrorp’s” is on the wrap- 
per. None are genuine without.—{ Adv.) 





PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 

** You have demonstrated that a Prrrrotiy pure soap 

may be made. I, therefore, cordially commend to ladies 
and to the community in general the employment of 
your pure * La Belle’ toilet soap over any adulterated 
article,” 
Cuas. 8. Hreerns’ “ La Bette” Bovgvet Torer Soap 
Being made from choicest stock, with a large percent- 
age of Giyornine, is specially adapted for Toilet, Bath, 
and Infants.—(Adv.) 





Soorr’s Emulsion of Pare Cod-Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites heals the inflammation of the throat and 
lungs, gives strength, makes blood, tones up the ner- 
vous system, and will absolutely cure Consumption 
in its early stages.—{ Adv.) 





Rura’s favorite perfame, “‘ Linden Bloom.” Sold by 
fine drug trade. At wholesale by W. H. Schieffelin & Co. 
—{Adv.]} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness, More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitnde of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Rorat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N -Y. 


L. SHAW’S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
54 West 14th St., 3 doors from 6th Ave. 


All hair goods — Switches, Wigs, Toupées, latest 
novelties in Front Pieces—poritively retailed at whole- 
sale prices. 

MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable; and, 
as to prices, I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refunded. 

HAIR CUTTING AND CUKLING on the premises 
by best French artists. Hair-dyeing and shampooing a 
specialty. Front Pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents. 

Goods sent C.0.D., with privilege of exam- 


juation. _Send for catalogue. 








PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNA BE co., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore sateees, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 
Is the only ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
preparation for hair wholly or partially 
gray. It produces every shade, from the 
lightest ashen, gold, blond, chestnut, and 
auburn to brown and blac k; leaves the hair 
clean, soft, and glossy ; does not stain the 
skin; is immediate and lasting, also odor- 
leas: is equally desirable for the beard. 
Turkish or Russian baths do not affect it. 
Price, $1 and ¢2. Ask your drnggist for it, write for 
descriptive circular, and send sample of yonr hair when 
ordering. General Depot, 54 West 23d St., New York. 

IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR CO. 


“HOW TO FURNISH A HOME.” 


The author of this book, published by D, Arrieron 
& Co., will oe a lady’s supervision to the artistic fur- 
nishing of houses and rooms. For circular, with full 
particulars, address “‘ HOME,” Box 82, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


“PARTED BANG” 


f natural . 
Sesser 
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w drum. 
al conversation and even spers 
Soran illustrated or with sist 


CURE 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


., Breaktast Cocoa. 


7 Warranted absolutely pure 
pha, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
} admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 

















This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 
TWENTY CENTS 


Will buy a copy of the ART INTERCHANGE, a 20 paper, 
full of designs and a double page colored study of flow ers, 


ONE DOLLAR 


Will buy atrial subscription, comprising six copies of the 
ART INTERCHANGE and three beautiful colored plates, viz.: 
double page study of Jacqueminot roses; a charming 
design fer valentine, showing a sleeping cupid, and a 
beautiful wild rose design for fan mount or wall banner, 
besides a beautiful red crayon study of a head ; an illus- 
trated Christmas Carol, by Waites, Oo Satterlee, and designs 
or embroidery and painting. Ad 

. - PTHE A kT INTE RCHANG iE, 

7 & 39 West 22d St., New York, 
Prompt attention insured if ty ou mention this eee. 
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BLACKING 


PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR IT 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 


~~ HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL,+- 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other. 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 








HOME BEAUTIFUL. — 


NOW READY, the Srrive number of my CATA- 
LOGUE, containing illustrations and descriptions of 
FANCY WORK, LUSTRA PAINTING, etc. 
Price for Home Beavutirvci and SuppLement, 25c. 3 
for Supp_ement only, l5ec. 

Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th St., New York City. 








THE GATES OF PEARL. 





SMILES ARE BECOMING 


Only when the lips display pretty teeth. 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can 
exceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed 
with that incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies and 
perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 








OR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. The most 
nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
Keeps in all climates. Commended by physicians. 
Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “The Care and 

Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 
_ DOLIBER, GOODALE, & CO., Boston, Mass. 


=m To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerp & Armstrong's factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40c. will buy one ounce, which would cost 
One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful colors. 
Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed in each 
ackage. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note to THE 
RAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK hy — 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; or, 469 Broadway, N 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


And TRICYCLES. 





SPRING CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 
THE POPE MFG. CO., 
597 Washington Street, Boston. 

BRANCH HOUSES 
12 Warren St., New York; 115 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
TAKE NOTICE. 


For 50c. (in stamps) 200 beautiful Serap - Pictures, 
no two alike. _* Ww BITING, ¢ 50 ) Nessse St., N. ¥. 





THE SALVATOR FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED. AW INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE 
. rere” aed = “SET cee Sn a, Sah ie ethane ee eta eee on. : 


7 GINNILNOS NI FAILIVLAN Bormwdns v 
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Prices reduced,and many improvements 











Absolutely the best. Softens and 
preserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not varnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 





Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere ' 
commend it. Is economical, Take 
no other, Beware of imitations, 


Mfrs., NEW YORK.. 





NEW MATERIALS FOR MOURNING. 


The need of something suitable for mourning, yet cool and light in weight, felt by all who 
have worn black, has been supplied by eight new fabrics—Clairette, Convent, Gypsy, 
Princetta, Feather and Pansy Cloths, Imperial Twill, and Royal Serge. These 
come in different grades, but all of the finest wool and silk. They are brought out by the 
well-known firm Priestley & Co., hitherto best known as making Henriettas, Melrose 
Cloths, and Drap d’Aima, of. exquisite quality.—Demorest’s Monthly for March. 
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Mr. Redfern has returned from his various 
European establishments, and has brought with 
him all the latest designs for Spring and Summer. 


REDFERN 


__ 210 FIFTH AVENUE. 


FOR THE FAIR SEX. 


The Lablache Face Powder, so 
delicate, so dainty and retined, is a 
most exquisite toilet preparation. 
It is the admiration of thousands of 
lovely American women who owe 
their beauty to its constant use. It 
will add brilliancy to a maiden’s 
charms, and make the complexion 
as soft, transparent, and pure as an 
infant's, To the fair sex who pride 
themselves on having the most deli- 
cate skins, this toilet powder is be- 
* coming distinguished, and is found 

“among other fashionable surround- 
ings upon the toilet tables of the élite. The Lablache 
Face Powder is for sale by all druggists, or will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of a 50-cent postal note, or 
% 2cent stamps. BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfum- 
ere, : and sole proprietors, 58 Wiuter St, Boston, Mass. 





‘WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Language, 
compiled from the Quarto and School 
Dictionaries of 
JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 
With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbrevin- 
tions, Rules for Spelling, and 
Numerous Tables. 

Profusely Illustrated, 298 Pages. 
Will be mailed postage paid and Free of Charge to 
any reader of Harper's Bazar who will 
bny a box of DOBBINS? ELECTRIC 
SOAP of any grocer (you have to use Soap 
every week, and this soap improves by age, and is 
BEST of all.) Take off all the wrappers, wrap them 
up like a newspaper, and mail them to us, (Postage 
on them thus wrapped is only three cents.) After 
addressing the package to us, write across the left 
hand corner of it “ Return to,” ete , adding your full 
name and address. On receipt of the wrappers, we 
will mail to you postage paid, and free of all expense 
to you, one of these Dictionaries. We refer to any 
Bank or Grocer in the U. 8. as to our responsibility, 


IL.L.CRACIN &CO. 
114 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, 
EV me : SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO _ 


. TAYLOR’s 


stated Honty Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THK 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
= pies, 6 cents. Yearly oan faee 50 cents. Send 
ersto S. FT. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHE! 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P. 0. Box 1654, New York. 


1 AMICO FOR VALUABLE INFORMATION, 
address VWirs. Fletcher, 
6 EAST 14th S¥.. New Vork. 


ME. (ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
iM 42 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular. 


QHOPPING withont charge 
rience. MRS. A. C. MOTT, 


|xOW TO GET = 





by a lady of exne- 





x 188, Brooklyn P.O. 
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GREAT BARGAIN SALE. 


UMBRELLAS. 
500 26-inch Silk rey paragon frames, 


natural sticks, worth $8.00............+.-.+ 89 
26-inch Magnificent Silk Umibreling, 14-Carat 
byes and Heavy Silver Mounting, worth 
| | a OPS SP er ree rere 2.48 
500 96-inch Silk Umbrellas, Paragon frames, 
14-carat gold hooked handles, elegant qual- 
ity, COMMA PEIeG) STG... 2... ceccsccccncccs 3.98 
SILES. 
1000 pieces plain India Pongee Silks, 18 to 20 
yards per piece, and worth $5.50............ 3.98 
150 pieces Lyons Black and Colored Satin Mer- 
my a 21 inches wide, and all silk, worth 
Das hehe bd bed ResebKecssecs 0062 sehebeserne 79¢. 
50 pieces Black Gros-Grain Dress Silks, worth 
BG GRE. BL GB iy ciscic cecccecetece 69e. and 89e. 
25 pieces Black Surah Silks...........-.....+. 58e. 


100 pieces Hand-loom Velvets, black and colors, 
marked down from $1.75. ...........0+ «0+ e, 
Two-tone Brocaded Velvets, in great variety, to com- 
bine with plain silks and Rhadames. 


FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 


100 pieces Homespuns, colors and black, ail 


wool, 42-inch, and worth 60c............... We. 
125 pieces Momie Bison Cloth, ali wool, colors 

and black, formerly T5c..........-.++ee0eees 44e. 
800 pieces All wool French Cashmere, evening 

and street shades, worth 60c...............+ 39e. 
25 pieces 54-inch Boucle Jersey Cloaking for 

Spring Jackets, worth $4.50... ............. $2.50 


Immense stock of Spring Novelties, T5c., 95c., $1.25, 
and $1.50 up. 
To avoid delay address all mail orders to 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
Broadway and 14th Street, New York. 


SEAL-SKINS. 


C. C. SHAYNE, 
Manufacturer, 
HAS MARKED DOWN 


$150 Seal-skin Sacques to 
115. 
$200 Sacques to $150, and 
$250 Sacques to $155. 
$300 Seal-skin Garments to 
225, 


$400 “Seal-skin Garments, 





These elegant garments are 
made up in the latest style, 
and are strictly reliable in 
every particular. 

SHAYNE’S GENUINE OT- 
TER SACQUES, marked 
down to $225. 

OTTER PALETOTS, $350. 

Decided bargains in Mink- 
lined CIRCULARS and Short 
Seal WRAPS. 


103 PRINCE ST. 


B. ALTMAN & CO. |* 


HAVE JUST OPENED THEIR 








SPRING IMPORTATION 


OF NOVELTIES IN 


FRENCH LINGERIE. 


Comprising a complete assortment of Silk, 
Batiste, and Nainsook Matinées, Saute-Lits, Night 
Robes, Dressing-Gowns, and Wrappers, Combina- 
tion Suits, Petticoats, Corset Covers, Chemises, 
and Walking-Skirts. 


Also, 


an exquisite selection of Infants’ and Children’s 
Imported Dresses. 


Nineteenth Street and Sixth Avenne, 


NEW YORK. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER | 


SoA peanno ia as Radical as Vaccination.” 
Will permanently cure (a- 


/and Incipient Consumption. 


| Used the same as an ordi- 
inary pillow. No pipes or 
tubes. Perfectly safe to the 
~- most delicate. The testimony 
w= to its results is beyond ail 
ALL NIGHT INHALATION, Gestion, as attested by the 

experience of thousands, For 
further information, call or send for Descriptive Book 
and Testimonials, 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 


25 East 14th Street, New York. 
Matn Orvrtor: 1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cutoago Orrior: Central Music Hall, State and Ran- 
dolph Stree ts. 

SERKYS' TEA.—Guaranteed the gen- 
uine Serkys, direct from the Orient. Itis 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful health- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beautifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilious disorders, kidne 2y, malarial, and 
nervous complaints; also in suppressed troubles pecu- 
liar to women; gives instant relief. Invaluable for pro- 
ducing pe ry, a. a your druggist for it. 
Price, 50c. and ¢ oe bon 

SERKYS’ TEA ‘OMPANY, 54 West 23d St. ; 

And at VANTINE’S, 877 Broadway, New York. 

Wholesale ‘Depot, 236 Church St. 


Over 1 eas ten 2e for samples and 
CR SAT Bake fa Y ik of fanc: HWORK &c. for 
CRAZY r'Y ATCH 


ATCHWORK ct. 
BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS 
laying Progressive Euchre. New Catalogue, 
escribing favors for the “German” and Progressive 
Sone, will be sent, oD el for Ten Cents. 
OW. OORE CO., Portland, Maine. 
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ALL THE RACE. 


This fabric is particularly 
desirable for dress wear, it 
po not crease and will, 
pos ow by washing, ever 
aining the Crazy effect 


Opened in White, Cream, and Beau- 
tiful Colors. Every piece bears 
above trade-mark ticket. 


EVERY DRESSMAKER IN — 


MAY TEST 
MAOHINE AT HER 
OWN HOME FOR 30 
DAYS FREK OF 
OHARGE. 















“Drafts all Garments perfectly from actual meas- 
ure in a few moments, without trouble to Dressmaker 
or customer, and is acknowledged to be the ouly im- 
provement on the tailor’s square.” 

** As necessary as the sewing-machine.” 

Enterprising Dressmakers wil! consult their own 
and their customers’ interests, and test this wonderful 
machine at once for 30 days free of charge. Send now. 
Delay is folly. THE McDOWELL GAR- 
MENT DRAFTING MACHINE 
6 West 14th St., New York City. 


















‘Oo New DIOTIONARY OF STITCHES, 
ra) beginning with Arrow and ending with 
=s Witch, nearly 100 illustrations. This unique 
mi book free to new subscribers to Fashion Maga- 
tine ; 120 pages of literature, fashion, and music 
pattern supplement, fashion plate, and 1000 
illustrations every issue. None so cheap; none 
so good. 50 cents a year, with premium. STRAW- 
BRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 804 Market St, Phila. 











THE FEBRUARY NUMBER OF 
BENTLEWS 


FANCY WORK QUARTERLY 


contains illustrated and very explicit instructions for 


MAKING FILIGRET FLOWERS, 


and a new thing in decorative work, called 
LAVA WORK, 
With NEW STITCHES IN DRAWN WORK. 


The Quarterly, enlarged to 36 pages, contains over 
400 illustrations of Siamping Designs, Fancy Articles, 
etc., and reduced Price-list. 

Single Copies, 25 cts. Subscription One Year 50 cts. 

Every lady that does Fancy Work needs it. - 


BENTLEY'S ART-NEEDLEWORK, 
12 West 14th Street, New York. 


SrFPrPoaes 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


RICHARD J. WALTER, 
37 and 39 West 22d St., 
ART INTERCHANGE BUILDING. 


Great Reduction ee 
ing Patterns. 12 
styles, 3 in. high, for $2.50. 
different styles. Perfect work guaranteed. Write 
for sample sheets. My Blue Excelsior Stamping Pow- 
der, to be fastened on any goods without heating—a 
fine improvement for ‘Stampers. Directions given free, 








rices of Stamp- 
Alphabets, different 
Can be selected from 48 






Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


for Cold in the end, 
Handed e, Hay Fever, &c. 50 cen’ 


PRICELESS YET FREE!!! 


Ts the new Illustrated Catalogue of R. H. Braavon, 1155 
Broadway, N Contains valuable information and 
instruction, also full descriptive price-list, not of any 
3000 stale,stiff,shop patterns,but some hundreds of orig- 
inal designs, perforated, for decorative painting, , by an 





experie: artist, the inventor of the superb “ Lustra” 
painting, and sole manufacturer of only genuine 
**Lustra” colors, Sant regex on receipt of ess. 





SPECIAL SALE 
OF 


DRESS GOODS. 


COLORED HOMESPUNS, 42 inch, Att. Woot, 
at 35c.; worth 50c. 

COLORED HOMESPUNS, 50 inch, Att Woot, 
at 60c.; worth 85ce. 

SPONGED CAMEL’S-HAIR, 42 
worth $1.25. 

COLORED SHOODAHS, 


worth 75c. 


BLACK DRESS GOODS. 


46-inch BLACK CASHMERE, Exrra Qvat- 
ITy, at 85c.; worth $1.15. 

42-inch BLACK JERSEY STRIPE, Att Woot, 
95e.; worth $1.25. 

42-inch BLACK CAMELETTE CLOTH, Att 


Woot, 65c.; worth 85e. 


inch, 85e. ; 


Att Woot, 


50c. ; 


NEW SPRING and SUMMER CATALOGUE 


(now in press) sent free on application. 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, 





Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK. 


«Beck 
i aok 0 


PARIS NOUVEAUTES, 
Now opening a magnificept assort- 
ment of High Novelties in Fancy Vel- 
vets, Velvet Grenadines, Beaded Gazes 

—Crepe de Chines, plain and figured. 
Fancy Silk Fronts, with Plain Silks 





Cc 


ordtabl 





tomatch. Pekin Stripes, and a fine line | 


of new Colorings in Satins, Failles Fran- 
cais, Tricotines, Bengalines, etc. 


m 
Joroadevary AS 19th ot. 





Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Sutts 


and Underwear. 


LaptEs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & T. aylor, 


Broadw ay and. Twentieth St.. “ Vv: 


STAMPING! 


The Srrine Sureiement of 32 large pages, con- 
taining over 500 of the latest desigus for Stamping. 
Price of Surpiement, 25.3 price of large Book of 
3200 designs and Supriement, 50c. 
MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th St., New York City. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


ous Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
ES. We have all the latest ered ies and finest 

stood deed sorts, in different sizes and prices to suit all 
. Over 450 choicest varieties to choose from 

We send strong P. safely by mail ~ all Post 
Offices, purchaser's choice of varieties, all labeled, 





$8 to $15 
3 S10 12 PLANTS :St. pe Hendred. 
acco ding to value. press. Our 
Neve Guige.7 78 pe tron ei iuetrated Free. 
NGE £& CONARD CO., 

~~ ah... A West tsevns Chester Co. Pa. 


TO THE LADIES. 


Latest Paris Novelties, Hand Embroideries, and 
Tapestries. 

Mexican and Japanese Curios. 

Stamping, Designing, and Materials for Needlework. 
Lessons given in every branch of Embroidery. 

Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Parlors, Broadway and 14th St., N. ¥. 


For Private Theatricals, Tableaus, Panto- 
mimes, Recitations, and Readings, Cha- 
rades, Dialogues, Theatrical Goods. Cata- 


logues free. Address HAROLD ROOR- 
BACH, 9 Murray St. ‘ New York. 
SCRA PICTURES—A NEW LOT, 4e. for 
sample. A. G. Bassett, Rochester, N. Y. 


(Mention this paper.) 











| SHINY CLOTHES 
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Have received and are now exhibiting their 


0 


«t NES 20 his 


LATEST IMPORTATIONS 
of 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Ch 


SUITS, 


WRAPS, JACKETS, 
and 


JERSEYS, 


Which for style, workmanship, and novelty of 


ildren’s 


design are unsurpassed, at prices, as usual, lower 
than any other house. 


6th Avenue, 102, 104, 106 West 20th Street, N.Y. 





| YOU WANT TO BUY CLOTHING FOR 


BOYS, GIRLS, or BABIES—or anything 

needed for Complete Outfits from Hats to 
Shoes— you will find the largest assortment, 
the best styles, and the lowest prices at the 





Illustrated Catalogue, containing latest styles, sent free 
on application, 


BEST & CO., 


60 60 and 62 162 W est 23d Street, N. ¥. 


can do their own Stamping for Eme 
broidery and Painting with our 
Perforated Patterns, which can be 
easily transferred to Silk, Plush, &c., 


and can be used over and over, Our new outfit 
contains . useful Patterns (full size) viz.: > doz. Fruit 
Jesigns, for Doylies, one Spray each of Apple-Blos- 
soms, Pond Lilies, Daisies and Forget-me-nots, Golden 
Rod and Autumn Leaves, Wild Roses, Fuchsias, Curved 
Spray Daisies and Rose Buds, corner of Wild Roses, 
Bird on Branch, 3 Outline Figures, Embroidery Strips 
for Flannel and Braiding, and several stualler designs 
for Patchwork Decorations, &c.. with your :wn Initials 
in 2-in. Letter for Towels, Handkerchiéfs, &c., with Box 
each of Light and Dark Powder, 2 Pads and Directions 
for Indelible Stamping, 8 . Our Manual of Needlework 
for 1885 of over 100 pp., 35 8. Rook of Designs, 15 cts. 
All the above, $1.15, tpaid. Agents Wanted, 
PATTEN PUB. € O., 38 West Mth St., New York. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


SPICES. 


EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 
J.E. BURNS & CO., 


Nos. 41 and 43 8S. Front Street, Phila. 


Their excellence and purity will commend their use 


by a discriminating public. 


EASTER CARDS. 


ported, Floral Fringed 
Relief Border, Easter Cards, worth $1.00, for only $ 
one Ele; ape Book containing 500 Friendship, Senti- 
ment, &c., Verses for Autograph Albums, and four 
large Album Cards with each order, FREE. Money 















| refunded if not satisfactory. 
| CLINTON BROTHERS & CO 


, CLINTONVILLE, Conn. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair r Goods, 317 Sixty Avenve, New York, 








YOU CAN DYE Any cocor 


with D iamond Dyes, for 10 cts, They never 
fail. 82 fast colors. They also make inks, color photo's, 
etc. Send for colored samples and Ive book. Gold 
Sliver, Compsrant f Bronse > Paints for any use—only 16 

send post-paid. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON a 60, 1 Burlington, Vt 





Anti- Shine removes 


all shine or gloss caused 
by wear, from silks, satins, worsted goods, &c. Does 
not injure the finest f - ic. l.- isfaction gus aranteed or 


money refunded. Pr } packages for $1, ey 
paid. Address HOW AR D TH RB ER, Buffalo, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN EDUCATIONAL TOUR 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Exceptionally delightful. Janeto December. High- 
est Reference. For Circulars address 
MRS, GASHERIE DE WITT, Belleville, N. J. 
Personal interviews in New York City. 


Send a stamp for new illustrate a Tis st of ar- 
tists and embroidery RA = - rials. 25 skeins 
of embroidery silk for ents. 12 knots of 
floss for 25 cents. Address W. P Pack Lynn, Mass. 


Se ma your name for large descriptive list 
of fancy work, which is sent free. Waste 
e — ry Silk, 25 cts. 


a box. Large hall of 








tinsel for 11 cts. By mail. . P. Pray, Lynn, Mass. 
Send six cents for postage, and receive 

free, a costly box of goods which will 

— all, of either sex, to more money 

ght awny than anything else in this 

world. Pestenas await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


aa Writing (horonqAly taugns 

HORTHAN by mail or porsennte 
rocured «ii pupils when compe 

Mate rielal. “Ws O- CHAFF EE, Oswego, S. K, 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 





VOLUME XIX., NO. 14, 
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THE SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENT BIRDS. 


FASHION DEMANDS THE SACRIFICE FROM THE OSTRICH TO 


THE HUMMING-BIRD. 


FACETIZ. 
A DESPERATE MAN 


Hossanp (desperately). ‘‘Life has no longer any 
charms for me. I'll kiil myself. I'll take poison.” 

Wwe (calmly). ‘* Well, if you do take poison, my 
dear, get the kind that’s advertised, ‘ Don’t die in the 
house.*” 

A BRIEF AWAKENING. 

She was in the dining-room, lying on the lounge 
and reading the last new novel. Her mother wax in 
the kitchen, scouring the tins. The fall of the dish- 
pan broke in on the story, and jogged the reader’s con- 
science. “ Do you want any help from me, mamma?” 
she reiuctantly called. 

“ N-o-o, I—guess—not.” 


“Ob! I'm go glad! 1 was 60 afraid you might, and | 








ENCOURAGING. 
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FRED (an amateur). ‘Now, UNCLE EZRA, WHAT DO YOU THINK OF MY LATEST WORK ?” 


UNCLE EZRA. ‘‘ WAAL, S’POSE IT's THE SAME AS WITH OUR BARN: WHEN YOU COME TO GIT THE LAST COAT ON, 
IT "LL "LIVEN IT UP A SIGHT, AND A BRIGHT YALLER HERE AND THERE TELLS WONDERFUL.” 


this story is so interesting!” - And so she resumed her 
book, and her conscience slumbered again. 


—neaiaenidiipianapenan 
A PROGRESSIVE TOWN. 


Eastern Gentieman (visiting in the West). “Is your 
beautiful little city a progressive place at all, Mrs. 
Breezy ?” 

Mus. Bueezy. “Oh, yes, sir. We have progressive 
euchre parties almost every right in the week.” 

soueguiteapallieiidtiaion 
A WISE BOOK AGENT. 

Boox Agent. “Is the head of the house in ?” 

Servant. “ Yix,sorr. He's in the library thryin’ to 
write a letter with his new stylographic pen. Wull 
yez come in?” 

Boox Agent (hastily). “No; I'll call again.” 


WHY? 
“And these have other fleas to bite "em, ahd so ad infinitum.” 


You wonder why they take such ptins 
To turnip our horse-radish, 

To terra-alba all our sweets, 
To make of good a bad dish, 

To logwood wines, to slate our coals, 
Make pepper of dried berries, 

Use cabbage for tobacco-plant, 
For raisins ran in cherries? 


They strive for gain, they make it pay, 
And men of every nation 

They “sit up nights” and rack their brains 
For new adulteration. 

Each time a substitute is found 
They pile it on the steeper, 

For there’s nothing in this world so cheap 
But that there’s something cheaper. 





ADVICE. 


Marterramiiias (to eighteen-wear-old son), “ Now, 
John, be keerful when ye're on the train you don’t lose 

er watch, cuz them pickpockets air mig oi slick uns. 
Tees maybe ye’d better put it in yer inside pocket, 
an’ let it ran down, soze nobody kin locate it by its tick- 
in’, an’ do be keerful "bont gittin under the wheels 
when ye git on an’ off.” 

> 

A PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


Winnie's mother had been combing the little girl's 
long and handsome, but wind-tangled, romp-snarled 
hair. When the operation was finished—and it was 
not unaccompanied with several severe pulls—Winnle 
asked, * Did you get out many hairs, mamma ?” 

“Yes, dear,” was the answer, “ quite a good many,” 

“Then He'll have to number them all over again, 
won't He ?” 
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SNIVELY HAS SOME DIFFICULTY IN UNLOCK- 
ING HIS ROOM DOOR 


IT BECOMES INTERESTING. 





























TAKES OFF HIS COATS AND GOES TO WORK 
IN EARNEST. 


PROCURES A POKER FROM THE KITCHEN, AND 
GETS A MUCH BETTER LEVERAGE ON HIS KEY. 
























































BUT THE KEY BREAKS. HOWEVER, HIS FALL 
I8 MUCH BROKEN BY HIS BEAVER, WHICH FOR- 
TUNATELY WAS BENEATH HIM. 


His PATIENCE AND MUSCULAR SYSTEM BEING 
SOMEWHAT EXHAUSTED, HE PUTS ON HIS 
COATS AND GOES FOR A LOCKSMITH. 


ON HIS WAY SPENDS SOME TIME IN EX- 
PLAINING TO A VERY THICK-HEADED POLICE- 
MAN, 


LOCKSMITH. “HERE YE AIR, MISTER. 
"TWASN’T LOCKED WAS ALL'S THE MATTER,” 
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